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A Plea for the Despatcher. 


To THE Kprrok OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


A recently published report to the Pacific Coast Rail- 
way Club | Railroad Gazetie, Nov. 23 and 30 and Jan. 





25| relates some instances of defective train despatching, 


te which the writer, as a despatcher, and believing that 
lie speaks for the great body of despatchers of America, 
ventures to make reply, 

The author of the report cites a case in which two 
freight trains meet at a certain station where there is 
hut one side-track, and that only long enough to hold one 
train. One of the freights holds an order that a passenger 
train, soon to“be due, is running 40 minutes late, but the 
ther has not this order. As a consequence, the train 
having the order is blocked and prevented from going to 
the next station. They “saw” the passenger train, the 
latter being delayed 18 minutes, and the freight trains 
{> minutes. The author says that “this could have 
heen avoided by giving the freight going west orders at 
the last telegraph station they passed, where they stopped 
to pick up a car.” We are not informed as to whether 
if was possible to give the order; whether the despatcher 
knew that he could put out 40 minutes, or any time, on 
ihe passenger train at that time; whether the operator 
at said station or the one at the meeting point could be 
“raised”; whether the despatcher. knew. the freight train 
Was to pick up a car; whether he was sitting in his chair 
doing nothing or was busy fixing meeting points between 
passenger trains or getting out schedules for stock or 
other trains more important than the two freights in 
question; whether he had reason to suppose that the 
passenger train would be delayed 18 minutes if it did 
come to the worst, or whether a reasonable delay for a 
“saw-by” would be all that might be expected. Until we 
know the facts in the case we prefer to reserve our 
cpinion as to the negligence of the despatcher. He 
further adds that the time was made up vy the passenger 
(rain, which extraordinary speed caused a pin on the 
veine to heat, and five minutes were lost in cooling same, 
‘vhich was turned in by the despatcher as engine failure. 
On the same hypothesis, if the engineer had run so fast 
as to jump the track, ditch his train and kill all on board, 
the despatcher would have been responsible for that. 

\nother instance cited is where a passenger train meets 

) sections of an opposing passenger train at a station 
which is not a regular stop, the order being put out at 
(ie meeting point for the two sections, which were the 

perior trains; tbe inferior train being clear of the 

in track before the arrival of the others, yet both 
te stopped to sign the order. We admit this does have 
appearance of bad management, yet we are not 

dy to agree that it was “owing to the carelessness of 
ie despatcher” in not putting out the order where they 

‘le their last stop, until we are a little more acquainted 

ith the conditions. Was their “last stop” five miles or 

niles away? Did he know at that time that this 
hl be a meeting point? Was there any unexpected 

‘ay between the last report before the “last stop” and 
ie leaving time at said “last stop’? (Anyone who 
es hot grasp the idea, ask some despatcher to explain 

to him.) Were the wires in perfect working order? 
Were the operators all at the keys at a moment’s notice? 
We should infer, from the description, that he intended 











to take up the order to the superior trains after the in- 
ferior train arrived, but any one of a half dozen circum- 
stances might prevent. The inferior train may have 
Cleared considerably sooner than he expected. Despatch- 
ers know that this sometimes happens. The fact is prob- 
ably not so apparent to train men, 

“A limited train arrives at a division terminal 15 
minutes late and is ready to leave in five minutes, but is 
given orders to run 30 minutes late.” All we can say for 
this is that no despatcher who expected a limited train 
to arrive 15 minutes late would send an order for it to 
run 30 minutes late. He must have been misinformed 
as to its arrival, and the charge of poor judgment is 
absurd on the face of it. 

In offering this reply, we do not mean to indicate any 
resentment of just criticism or to repel any suggestion 
which may in any way increase the efficiency of despatch- 
ers or improve the service. If trainmen and despatchers 
would discuss their grievances with each other, many a 
wrinkle might be smoothed out and much lack of harmony 
overcome. ‘The grievances are not all on the side of the 
trainmen. Despatchers have them. If trainmen and 
others would occasionally volunteer a little information 
with regard to certain situations perhaps the despatcher 
could make better meeting points. He is 25, 50 or 100 
miles from the scene of action. They are on the ground. 
There are things that he does not know until he is told, 
and when he knows them they have a material bearing 
on the case in hand. 

A man who is not a despatcher is not always capable 
of criticising the work of a despatcher. He may be “in- 
timately associated” for a lifetime, but if he sat down to 
a train sheet on a heavy division it would be a revelation 
to him, We do not intimate that all train despatching 
is faultless. In many cases it can be improved, But be- 
fore deciding that the despatcher is the source of the dif- 
ficulty, let us suggest that inquiry be made into the facts. 
Investigation may prove that it was due to circumstances 
which could not have been foreseen or avoided. 

H. A. DaLsy. 


The Railroads of the World. 


The following table is compiled and reduced from those 
published in the Archiv fiir. Hisenbahnwesen for May- 
June, of this year. The miles are to the end of 
1899. The figures given in the Archiv of kilometers 
of railroad per 100 km* and 10,000 inhabitants have 
been reduced so as to show the number of square miles 
of territory and the number of inhabitants per mile o 
railroad, which will have an immediate significance at 
These’ statistics are discussed on the editorial 


sight. 
pages. ; 
Railroads of the World at the End of 1899. 


Ver mile 
of railroad. 


1899 
increase 
95 to 1899, 





Country. Set 
= oF Inhab- Square 
A i itants. miles. 
EUROPE : 
German Empire ..... pass 31,592 8.8 1,61 6.68 
Austria-Hungary (including - / sf 
Bosnia and Herzogovina). 22,545 17.5 1,964 11.51 
Great Britain and Ireland... 21,671 2.4 4,951 5.65 
PIGROE cocinwensccwerssneces 26,234 4.9 1,477 7 80 
Russia (with Finland)...... D 21.9 3.745 68.97 
— 44 322 LD 
Wulniisl, sco osicorccwasnecs 8.9 ,730 296 
Netherlands (with + Luxem- ; 
or ) Pe errr ere 2.8 
Switzerland ....6ccccccceves 7.4 
BOA oc o.oo scone sccuoccsces 10.2 
POPCUGRD oc cece citissdeccendes ‘ 1.5 
Denmark .... csvcccesecccses 25.3 
NGCWEAS .ccavicsisccvecveees 11.3 
Sweden chaeae wanes 9.9 5 
RRC cic ccc ehawosce seeenses ag 45 
Roumania .....cccccccecees 2.8 \ 
Greece EN PEE Se 4.5 4,082 41.32 
Turkey in Europe (with Bul- tan me, _ 
garia and Roumetia)...... 1,901 35.7 5,025 56.50 


Malta, Jersey and Isle ‘of 
OS arp rrr rrr. oer 








Total Burope ....-ccccces 

ASIA: 
British India ..........ee.- 3,303 88.50 
Ceylon 11,380 88.50 
Asia Minor and Syria. Snewae 1 9,000 . 00 
Russia (Trans-Caspia.)...... a9 23 2 46 
Siberia 3,747 = 243.1 1,582 1,250.00 
Persia .. ot aes 166,667 200,000 


Dutch India ‘(Java “and Su- 


WIMGUOD: acowddcewsgadesicess 1,294 0.3 20,408 208.33 
Portuguesé India in reed 51 en 12,345 Saas 
DADA. 2 onc cecsccesseccssvce 3,635 62. 10,101 44.44 
Malay States (Borneo, Cele- a 

Wee Cle cccecccwnaccacs Ps 200 140.0 3,425 156.25 
CORE. 5 cua cucticecarcrese ons 401 223.0 1,000,000 50,000 
SINR occas Cxercccceeesscs 167 86.8 52,630 1,667.00 


French India (Cochin China, 
Pondicherry, Malacca and 








Tong-King) .....-ceeeeeee 238 18.6 waka wane 
Total Asla co. cccsccccsce - 30,938 33.3 28,600 474.00 
AFRICA: 

WAGE 3 ccc tae cess cusgsaes 2,087 65.7 ° 4,739 208.33 
Algiers and Tunis...... 2.642 28.8 2.404 125.00 
Cape Colony.......e.seeeeee 2,937 ape 601 108.09 
Wl 6 coca ccsscoetwasderes : 737 Py 1,059 36.50 
So. African Republic....... 1,208 oes 722 103.09 
Orange Free State,........ 597 pe 350 88.50 
Mauritius, Reunion, Gold 

Coast, Lagos, Congo, An- 

gola, German 8. W. Africa, 

Mozambique, German E. 

Africa, Somali, Erithrea.. 2,298 oan 

Total Africa... 2% 0. ccccsee 12,501 53.0 ean 

AUSTRALASIA : 

New Bealand .'..c<ccccceacee 2,271 3.5 328 77.00 
WiGNU. 6 occas ececsepessees 3,142 0.7 375 28.57 
New South Wales.......... 2.706 3.5 499 123.45 
South Australia ...:....... 1,882 0.7 193 625.00 
Queensland .....2.....-.06 2,746 15.4 177 «312.50 
TASIIATHA «os o.c 50 vcccccceses 479 10 372 ~=—56.50 
West Australia ............ 1,361 18.4 124 625.00 
Hawaiian Islands..... ze 88 24.6 124 7.52 

Total Australasia......... 14,675 5.8 311 208.33 


ee 


. taken. 


359 
.NORTH AMERICA: 
United States.............. 189,295 4.1 ave 15.92 
British North America...... 17,250 7.9 304 208.88 
Newfoundland ............. 503 27.1 317 68.83 
Re errr 7 8,505 15.1 1,490 88.48 


Central America 


mala, Honduras, Nicara- 
gua and Costa Rica)...... 647 4.1 3,666 312.50 
Total North America...... 216,290 1.9 437 34.00 


SOUTH AMERICA; 


CIEE rn seciccs coasters + 1,666.67 





CEG viaiioneatunderaqadces 41.52 
WONNED. kn pdiduadscueaacanss 625.00 
Sel ROU oa ns cookies os 156.25 
RE Sonn Gas 004Gb ew bweslae 8125 





103.09 
3,215 625.00 


PT ere er 
RUNS 6 9 daivdie aicetadaes 











Irs a6 du carsaneen dunes 830 68.97 
Gb aia Sa hee aaa vale di slenere 1,073 103.09 
WO idanddecevteaenns cue te 25.00 
MINIs ideas Ouavacaktoases 625.00 
GIN 8's aio tad ee cs ceamnes b 625.00 
British Guiana ........ wd 2,345 5,000.00 
Jamaica, Barbadoes, Trini- 
dad, Martinique, Puerto 
Rico, Salvador -........... 618 32.67 
Total S. Amer. and West 
ENGICS 2 cc cececcesccevces 27,874 16.8 1,578 242.00 
RECAPITULATION : 
Europe 2,208 22.17 
Asia a 28,600 474.00 
Africa : 12,501 53. 13.490 92100 
PURORIGMIN ios doce ce dsce da » 14,675 5.8 311 208 33 
NGOStD “AMiOPleSe icc ccccsces 216,290 4.0 aale eae 
South America...........¢... 27,874 16.8 1578 242.00 
We Wiaiickccccceisies 479,900 10.2 3,099 109.00 


The increase of railroads in the world from 1895 to 
IS99 was 44,575 miles. 
Africa, in some countries, of course are only estimates, 
and in many others are based on censuses long past. 


The populations in Asia and 


The Heat Treatment of Steel. 


In all the discussions on the heat treatment of steel 
the matter has been treated as though it was*new, and the 
writers appear to have forgotten the early work of Chernoff, 
Metcalf and others, and the later work in the early 90's. 
It is well to realize thoroughly that this is no new fad. 
Notwithstanding all that has been said on this subject it 
has been a hard matter to get engineers to realize that 
steel can be rendered almost worthless by being finished 
too hot in rolling. When this important fact is fully 
appreciated we may expect to get the best results from 
steel, as means will be taken to give it the proper heat 
treatment in rolling. 

In Mr. Metcalf’s classical paper on Steel, presented be- 
fore the American Society of Civil Engineers March 2, 
1S87, and reprinted in the Railroad Gazette of March 18, 
he says: “As steel congeals it forms crystals and the 
sizes are largely affected by the rate of cooling; slow 
cooling favoring the formation of large crystals, quick 
cooling and also agitation producing fine crystals. . . 
In every piece of steel that is in existence to-day there 
is a sure record of the last temperature to which it was 
subjected as well as of the manner in which the steel was 
worked. I mean to say that for every variation of heat 
that is visible to the naked eye there is a corresponding 
variation in structure which is equally visible to the naked 
eye if the record be opened by fracturing the piece. 
. . . For a double quantity of carbon we have five 
times the difference in specific gravity, due to an equal 
difference in temperature. . . . The finest crystals 
and the best structure can only be formed by quick cool- 
ing and the violent agitation of the hammer or of the 
rolls.” 

At the World’s Fair Congress of Engineers, in Chicago, 
Mr. Albert Sauveur, then in the employ of the Illinois 
Steel Co., gave the results of his investigation on the heat 
treatment of steel rails in six propositions, which are 
well worth the study of anyone interested in this sub- 
ject. His paper will be found in the 7'ransactions of the 
Institute of Mining Engineers, Vol. XXII., from which 
we quote: 

“A polished and etched section of steel rail when ex- 
amined under the microscope does not by any means 
reveal in all its parts the same structure. This hetero- 
geneousness of structure is due to the different temper- 
atures at which the various parts of the rail leave the 
finishing-rolls, and to the unequal rate of their subse- 
quent cooling. The propositions formulated in the first 
part of this paper should enable us to foretell such varia- 
tions in the structure of a rail. 

“The outside of a rail, leaving the rolls coldest and 
cooling quickest, will offer less chance for crystallization, 


and should therefore show a smaller grain than the inside, 


which, being the hottest and cooling down more slowly, 
will favor the crystallization of the metal, the size of the 
crystals or grains reaching its maximum in the center 
of the head. It might also be inferred that the smallest 
grain will be found at the extremities of the flange, since 
this is always the coldest-finished region. Proceeding 
from the outside to the inside we shall find the tendency 
toward coarse crystallization gradually increasing. 

“The same propositions tell us, moreover, that for a 
given chemical composition the higher the finishing tem- 
perature of the rail and the slower the cooling the more 
pronounced will be the crystallization. It follows also 
that the heavier the rail the more crystalline will be its 
structure; for it will generally be finished hotter than a 
lighter one. 

“Plate IV. shows the structure of twenty-one different 
portions of the transverse section of a rail. With the 
plate is an outline of this section, with corresponding 
numbers indicating the spots where the photographs were 
The enlargement is 33 diameters. The rail was 
finished fairly hot. The section is 80 lbs. to the yard. 
As we proceed inward towards the center of the head we 
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notice how the structure, at first very close, gradually 
becomes coarsely crystalline. 

“It is a necessary consequence of such variations of 
structure that the physical properties of the different 
parts of the rails should vary accordingly. As might be 
expected, the crystalline structure of the center of the 
head will show less power of elongation and of reduc- 

| tion of area than the closer structure of the side of the 

| head and especially of the extremities of the flange. 

Test bars were cut from three different locations and 
submitted to tensile strain. 'The results agreed remark- 
ably well with the microscopical evidences. 

| “Thus it appears that so far as physical properties are 
concerned a steel rail is a somewhat heterogeneous body. 
This is the more apparent in rails finished unduly hot. 
In colder-finished rails the difference of structure of the 
yarious parts (and consequently the difference in their 
physical properties) is much less pronounced. 

“The accompanying table gives the results of the test- 
ing of bars cut respectively from different parts of both 
hot and cold-finished rails. The figures of the first 
column give the size of the grain in square millimeters. 
magnified 100 diameters. We shall explain later how 
they were obtained. 


Vot. XXXIII., No. 22. 








The figures of this table agree very closely with our 
proposition that the colder the rail is finished the smaller 
its grain, and the smaller the grains the higher its power 
of elongation and of reduction. 

“It follows from the heterogeneous structure of a rail 
that the deflection which a bending test will give before 
breaking will greatly vary according to the region from 
which the test is cut. It is therefore, highly important 
in comparing the toughness of rails by means of such 
tests to cut them always from the same parts. A bend- 
ing test taken from the center of the head will generally 
make a poorer showing than those from the side of the 
head, the web or the flange; but ‘it will more readily 
reveal the hurtful crystallization caused by too high a 
finishing temperature. 

“Another consequence of this variation in the structure 
is that when rails are in use, some portions, more yield- 
ing, will not bear their fair share of the stress, but throw 
it partly upon the other more resisting portions, thus 
reducing the power of endurance of the rail as a whole. 

“Tt seems, then, that the ideal rail should have as 
homogeneous a structure and as small a grain as possible. 
Theoretically we should get nearer to this result by finish- 
ing cold (not so cold, however, as to produce the brittle- 








Size of grain, 


sq. m 

nified 

Fin- 

ished 

Test Bars Cut From— hot. 

ae eee re ee eee eee 148 
Side of head 
ee ef Orr Pe ren fn ere Pr ree ree 62 


m. mag- 
100 diam. 


Tensile strength, 
Ibs. per sq. in. 


Fin- Fin- Fin- 


Elongation, Reduction, 
per cent. of length. per cent. 


; Fin- Fin- Fin- Fin- 
ished ished ished ished ished ished ished 
cold. hot. cold. hot. cold. hot. cold. 
86 99,900 100,900 15 20 23 
75 100,000 103,900 19 20 22 32% 
35 102,900 105,600 22% «21 35 39 
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ness due to cold-rolling) and. cooling quickly; or by re- 
heating the rail to a temperature from which on sub- 
sequent cooling the metal does not crystallize.” 

In addition to this Mr. Sauveur gave a very interest- 
ing account of some experiments on the relation between 
the physical properties of steel and its microstructure, 
showing by a diagram the relation between the size of 
the grain and the tensile strength of the steel. 

Prof. Henry M. Howe gave a very instructive paper on 
the heat treatment of steel at this same Congress, and 
in his presidential address to the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers, said: 

“The papers of the present year, which I proposed to 
group together under the title of the ‘Physics of Steel,’ are 
not the only evidence of the serious study this most im- 
portant question is receiving. One result of these studies 
will be a better adaptation of the chemical composition 
of the metal to the needs of each special use; but a far 
more important result, I believe, will be a great improve- 
ment and extension of the methods of treatment by heat, 





Plate IV., from the Transactions of the Institute of Mining Engineers, Vol. XXII 


(To Illusirate the Effects of Heat Treatment of Steel.) 





at least for steel, and possibly for the other metals of 
construction. 

“In the hardening .and tempering of tools, in the an- 
nealing of steel castings, in the chilling and annealing of 
car wheels and other cast-iron objects, and in the manu- 
facture of guns, projectiles and armor we have already ex- 
tensive and careful if empirical heat-treatment. Even 
in the manufacture of rails, plates and tires we have been 
in a measure forced into a kind of heat-treatment; for 
we may class under this head the regulation of the finish- 
ing-temperature. 

“The evidence before us scarcely permits us to doubt 


‘that, by proper treatment of steel, we may at will very 


greatly increase the tenacity, the elastic limit, the duc- 
tility, the resistance to wear, or a combination of these 
properties; and that we can thus fit our metal much 
more closely to its needs, with the result of greatly im- 
proving the objects which it forms, or of greatly lighten- 
ing them. For this there is good reason to believe that 
relatively simple and inexpensive methods will suffice. If 
such methods of greatly increasing the usefulness of steel 
lie before us, simply awaiting exploration and applica- 
tion, it is certain they will be explored and applied. 

“For instance, a ready and safe means, such as we may 
hope for, of attaining in steel greater resistance to repe- 
tition of stress, should permit us to decrease greatly the 
weight of many structures, especially of those in which 
weight is objectionable in itself, as it is in the cases of 
ships, of bridges, of rolling stock and in many others. 
We are promised a great increase in the wearing power 
of rails through lowering their finishing temperature, 
and by slightly varying that of steel plates it has been 
found possible to regulate their physical properties. 

“In what we have hitherto done in the study and in 
the application, whether scientific or empirical, of heat- 
treatment, we have only nibbled; we have hardly done 
more than to gain an idea of the vastness of the unsailed 
ocean of usefulness that stretches before us.” 

Mr. Wm. R. Webster in a paper on “Observations on 
the Relations Between the Chemical Constitution and 
Ultimate Strength of Steel,’ before the Iron and Steel 
Institute of Great .Britain, 1894, in connection with the 
results of his investigation, gave a table showing the 
correction found necessary on account of finishing tem- 
perature for different thicknesses of material, and said: 

“When rolling heavy steel plates trouble is often caused 
by finishing them at too high a temperature, which gives 
a material with crystalline fracture, poor reduction of 
area and poor bends. In order to guard against this and 
control the finishing temperature we use very light 
draughts in rolling, and produce as good results in heavy 
plates as in the light ones. Too much importance cannot 
be given to the heat-treatment of steel. Mr. H. M. 
Howe’s recent experiments on the subject are of the 
greatest value, and it is to be hoped that they will be 
continued on a larger scale in connection with the work 
of rolling and forging.” 

The following is taken from the discussion on this 
paper: “Mr. P, C. Gilchrist, Member of Council, con- 
sidered that the paper was one of the most important 
ever received by the Institute. It drew attention in a 
scientific manner to a great fact that had been well 
known by all those observers who had been connected 
with the production and manipulation of steel, the great 
fact in question being that within certain limits the chem- 
ical composition of a piece of steel was of less impor- 
tance than its physical state. In plain English that 
meant that in the case of a plate you could make it hard 
and in an extreme case as brittle as a carrot by improper 
heating or rolling, and that you can make another piece 
from the very same plate almost as tough as leather.” 








Inter-Urban Electric Roads in Southern Ohio. 





In a recent issue of the Railroad Gazette* a descrip- 
tion was given of the rapidly expanding network of 
inter-urban electric lines in northern Ohio. The terri- 
tory in the south of the state around Dayton, Cincinnati 
and Columbus is another favorite field for the electric 
railroad. Dayton in particular is coming to be an im- 
portant center. The Dayton, Springfield & Urbana has 
just completed its line from Dayton northeast 41 miles 
via Fairfield, Medway, Sugar Grove, Springfield and 
Bolusville to Urbana. From Springfield the Columbus, 
London & Springfield, when completed, will carry pas- 
sengers on northeast about 50 miles through London to 
Columbus. This latter company was incorporated in 
January, 1900, and by the terms of its franchise must 
begin service within the city of Columbus by July 1 next. 
The Dayton, Springfield & Urbana has a branch projected 
from Osborn southeast 12 miles via Byron and Yel- 
low Springs to Xenia. Right of way has been granted 
for another branch from Urbana north to Bellefontaine. 
The Dayton, Springfield & Urbana Southwestern, re- 
cently incorporated by men interested in the above 
road, proposes to build from Springfield south through 
Yellow Springs to Xenia. Dayton and Xenia are al- 
ready connected by the Dayton & Xenia Traction with 
a line 17 miles long. This company has absorbed the 
Dayton, Spring Valley & Wilmington Transit, whose 
line runs from Dayton southeast 18 miles to Spring 
Valley. The Rapid Transit of Ohio also connects Day- 
ton with Xenia by a line completed in March last year. 

Southward from Dayton runs the Southern Ohio 
Traction. It extends 521% miles to College Hill, a sub- 





*See article entitled ‘‘Inter-Urban Electric Railroad De- 
velopment in Northern Ohio,” issue of April 26, page 281. 
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urb of Cincinnati, and was formed in January, 1900, by 
the consolidation of three companies. An extension ‘is 
proposed from Dayton north 1914 miles to Troy. M. J. 
Mandelbaum, F. T. Pomeroy and other Cleveland men 
who are developing the Cleveland, Elyria & Western 
are interested. The Mill Creek Valley Street also runs 
as far north from Cincinnati as Glendale, about 12 
miles. From Cincinnati westward the Cincinnati, Law- 
renceburg & Aurora Electric runs along the Ohio River 
88 miles to Lawrenceburg, Ind., with a branch from 
Cleves northwest to Harrison. The capital stock has 
recently been increased for further extensions. 

The Dayton & Germantown Traction was _ incorpo- 
rated in July, 1900, and is building from Dayton south- 
west to Germantown. When completed its line will ex- 
tend to Middletown, 29 miles from Dayton. West from 


to Somerset, with Columbus as the ultimate point; an- 
other line is proposed to run from Zanesville northwest 
about 50 miles via Fallsburg and Martinsburg to Mt. 
Vernon; another is projected east 27 miles via Norwich 
and New Concord to Cambridge, while a fourth is pro- 
jected from Zanesville southeast 63 miles via Meigsville 
and Watertown to Belpre opposite Parkersburg, W. Va. 





Heavy Railroad Work in Virginia.* 





BY EMILE LOw, MJ, Am. Soc. C. E. 

The writer desires to draw attention to some heavy 
construction in Virginia, on the line of the Clinch Valley 
Division of the Norfolk & Western Railroad (now Rail- 
way). The line traverses the mountain region of South- 
western Virginia, forming the western slope of the Alle- 
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Electric Railroads in Southern Ohio. 


(The heavy svlid lines indicate electric ruads in operation or practically completed and the broken lines roads building or 
projected. The routes as laid down between centers are intended to be only approximate.) 


Dayton the Dayton & Western Traction extends to 
Eaton, 25 miles. It has been in operation since June, 
1898. The Dayton & Troy Traction is building from 
Dayton north via Harrisburg, Union, West Milton and 
Ludiow Falls to Troy, with a northward extension 
through Pleasant Hill to Covington, in all 35 miles. It 
was incorporated in January, 1900, ana enters Dayton 
over the tracks of the People’s Street, which is owned 
by the American Railways Co. of Philadelphia. An- 
other road to connect Dayton with Troy is the 
Dayton & Troy Electric. This is to be a double-track 
line 20 miles long, and the company expects to complete 
it in May. The road is being built entirely on a private 
right of way. Its officers, as well as those of the Day- 
ton & Western, are prominent in the City Ry. Co. of 
Dayton. At Troy these companies connect ‘with the 
Miami Valley, which owns a line extending north eight 
miles to Piqua. 

‘Two or three other companies are known to have 
plans for building in this territory around Cincinnati 
and Dayton. The Little Miami Traction was to begin 
surveys in January for a line from Springfield south- 
west 72 miles to run through Xenia, Lebanon and Day- 
ton to Cineinnati. The Dayton, New Carlisle & St. 
Paris Traction proposes to build from Dayton northeast 
34 miles via New Carlisle to St. Paris. The Central 
Realty Bond & Trust Co. of New York is trustee for a 
mortgage to cover $1,350,000 bonds to be used in build- 
ing the road. 

Notice was made above of the Columbus, London & 
Springfield, which is to take passengers from the Day- 
ton and Springfield district into Columbus. From Ur- 
bana, the present terminal of the Dayton, Springfield 
«& Urbana, the Urbana, Mechanicsburg & Columbus 
proposes to run east about 40 miles via Mechanicsburg, 
iain City and Dublin to the Capital City. The com- 
pany was incorporated last year and preliminary sur- 
veys are reported made. North from Columbus the Co- 
lumbus, Delaware & Northern Interurban proposes to be- 
sin building at once through Worthington, Flint and 
Delaware to Marion. Representatives of the Columbus, 
London & Springfield and the Dayton, Springfield and 
Urbana have been added to the board of directors and it 
: stated that the three roads will eventually be consol- 
cated to form part of a through line from Cleveland 

Cincinnati. East from Columbus will run the 
Columbus, Buckeye Lake & Newark. It is to go to 
Newark with a branch to Buckeye Lake, a proposed 
pleasure resort, in all 40 miles. Of this about 15 miles 

is graded at last report. From Newark the Newark 

Granville Street runs northwest about 10 miles to 
Granville, 

The Columbus, Winchester & Lancaster Traction has 
‘ecently been incorporated to build from Columbus 
southeast about 30 miles via Groveport and Winchester 
y Lancaster, paralleling the Hocking Valley. From 
‘elsonville, a few miles further southeast on the Hock- 
ng Valley, the Athens, Nelsonville & Hocking Valley 
-raction has been incorporated to build on southeast to 
‘thens. From Zanesville as a center the Black Dia- 


‘ond Traction Co. proposes an elaborate system of elec- 
‘hic roads. 


One line is projected west about 20 miles 





gheny Mountains. Some of the mountain peaks in this 
section reach an altitude of nearly 5,000 ft. The line 
generally follows Wright’s Creek (a tributary of the 
New River), Clinch River, Thompson’s Creek and Guest’s 
River, the two latter being tributaries of Clinch River. 
Very heavy work occurs at the divides where the line 
passes from one valley to another; especially is this the 
case. between St. Paul and Colburn. ‘The cost of the 
heaviest sections, usually one mile in length, in round 
numbers, was as follows: Section 57, $100,000; Section 
81, $121,000 ; Section 85, $166,000; Section 86, $114,000 ; 
and Section 89, $153,000. Six tunnels ranging in length 
from 327 to 1,925 ft., occur on the sections mentioned, 
hence the large cost. On the hundred miles there were 
25 sections the cost of which ranged from $40,000 to 
$166,000, with a total cost of $1,718,000, or an average 
of nearly $70,000 per mile, the cost of the track not being 
included. 

It is the writer’s intention, however, to mention more 
specifically the construction of Sections 31 to 35, in- 
clusive, between Pounding Mill and Cedar Bluff, where 
the construction consisted almost wholly of open excava- 
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ft. in height, between base of rail and water surface, 
The bridges are Howe trusses, resting upon masonry 
substructures. For the higher bridges, trestles are used 
for the approaches on either side of the main span. 

There being practically no embankment on this 2,700-ft. 
section, nearly all the. material from the excavations had 
to be wasted. The narrow ridge between Bridges 1,340 
and 1,341 is pierced by a short tunnel known as Tun- 
nel No, 1. . 

Some of the bridges near Cedar Bluff are located on 
curves, the others on tangents, and T-walls were here 
substituted for the short spans at the ends. 

The strata in the section mentioned dip to the south, 
the dip ranging from 30 to 45 deg. This fact largely in- 
creased the quantities of excavation, as the cuts, upon 
being excavated, assumed slopes on one side correspond- 
ing to the dip of the rock, the excess material beyond the 
prescribed slopes being literally solid rock slides—an un- 
common kind of slide. In one case a slide of this char- 
acter occurred after the track was laid. This was in the 
cut between Bridges 1338 and 1389. One night, during 
a heavy rain, the upper side of the cut slid in, covering 
the track to a depth of over 20 ft., for a length of about 
400 ft., about 90 per cent. of the slide being composed of 
solid rock. Tunnels Nos. 2 and 3 were located 
on 8 deg. curves. As the tunnels were worked from 
both ends it was very essential that the alignment should 
be correct. Previous to construction the center line 
was carefully re-run, all measurements being made with 
steel tapes. At convenient places outside of the tunnel 
portals, points on the center line were established, and 
lines tangent to the curve run out to intersections. The 
tangents were carefully measured, and also the long 
chords and versed sines. After all measurements were 
found to agree with the theoretical calculations, the line 
was carefully referenced and construction started. It is 
quite needless to say that the work from each end met, 
absolutely. 

The price paid for tunnel excavation, proper, was for 
the material only between the neat lines of the prescribed 
cross-section. On account of the inclination of the strata 
passed through, there were more or less falls, or breakage, 
as it was termed. ‘The contractors were paid for this 
excess material, beyond the prescribed section, at a re- 
duced price. The percentages of this breakage, as com- 
pared with the neat or prescribed sections, for the dif- 
ferent tunnels were as follows: No. 1, 19 per cent.; No. 
2, 16 per cent.; No. 3, 24 per cent. - 

Table No. 1 gives in detail the quantities and cost of 
the work. 

The cost of track is not included in Table No. 1. 

It will be noticed that a large percentage of the ma- 
terial excavated was solid rock, the earth and loose rock 
being merely thin coverings overlying the solid rock. 
The various pefcentages of the excavation were: Earth, 
10.2; loose rock, 9.6; and solid rock, 80.2. _The following 
are the contract prices paid for the various items of work: 


WRMPE  GRORVORIONE ooidc ccckiccdccecienceowes $0.18 per cu. yd. 
EOOGE- GOGH SUCHVALIOR. 66.5ccciccccccecessses 0.35 “ i 
Solid TOG CXCAVAUGMs 2 oo ivcccesnccccesstces 0.75 “* - 
ROMEE CROMWOREOD icc 66:0 cee weveedccceedade's 3.25“ - 
po a ee eerie or 1.50 ‘* . 
Rock-face ashlar masonry............-.+++- 8.00 ** $9 
TEVOERCR FORGE BIMGOOEY «oo cc occa scccsaccsaces 6.00 ‘ ic 
Bok CUNVETE UIABOMEF 2 0c ccciccccaccevecses 3.00 “ i 
Bee PAGES  WIMGOEG 5 os di on dviecncnwadqucius im * ie 
RS UE ois cca ducncacnesansdc deenes 1.00 * tas 


Clearing and. Srubbing. 2... 6. i ccccsccccees 

These prices were fixed by the chief engineer, and 
were the prevailing prices for the whole line. The cost 
of the explosives for the open excavation was approxi- 
mately, 5, 10 and 15 cents for earth, loose rock and solid 


















































tion and bridging. On these sections there are only rock, respectively. The wages paid were $1.20 per day 
TABLE NO. 1. 
Open Excavation. Tunnel Excavation. 
| Masonry, | Clearing Cost, 
Section Number. | | all a and Including 
| Earth. oe Solid Rock. Total. Regular. | Breakage.| @8ses- |Grubbing.| Bridges. 
(Cubic Yds.|Cubice yas.\cubie Yards.|Cubic Yards.|\Cubic Yds.|Cubic Yds.|Cubic Yds.| Acres. 
Wiaccccsss., * sdainecadnenan 6,347 4,922 85,623 96.892 eS «eee 928 7.09 $76,000 
a icided Vewaddescndsades | 10,599 8,477 63,022 82,098 1,514 288 1,019 9.61 82,000 
BE. a5, cnvansaviediadonwaa 1,100 7,271 27,029 35,400 wer wna 146 12.19 24,000 
Mpeadecdedansacevensqddves 4,924 4,619 31,171 40,714 5,252 821 1,520 5.69 66,000 
Lee Menvackieadedn Kort | 6,651 2,560 26,528 35,739 6,126 1,467 1,742 4.47 70,010 
ME acccccaschexeves 29,6 1 27,849 233,373 290,843 12,892 2,571 5,355 39.05 $318,000 
three short tunnels, 155, 437 and 540.5 ft. long, respec- for day laborers, who were nearly all negroes, and $3 per 


tively. The railroad between the points mentioned fol- 
lows the valley of the Clinch River, a tortuous mountain 
stream, which cuts its way through a range of limestone 
hills, known locally as Kent’s Ridge. The river is 
crossed ten times. Near Pounding Mill five crossings 
occur within half a mile; the other five crossings occur- 
ring within the last 6,000 ft., near Cedar Bluff. 

The course of the Clinch River east of Pounding Mill 
is comparatively straight, but the south bank is an almost 
perpendicular cliff for the distance mentioned. The 
course of the river just west of Pounding Mill is very 
sinuous, the distance between Bridges 1,388 and 1,342 
(known as Crossings 9 and 18, of Clinch River), measured 
along the center line of the railroad is 2,700 ft., while 
the length of the stream between the same points is about 
7,600 ft., or nearly three times as long. 

As previously stated, the river is crossed five times in 
about half a mile. The crossings range from 33 to 44 


*A discussion of Mr. Boggs’ paper on ‘“‘Heavy Railway 
Construction in Wyoming,’ was printed by abstract 
in the Railroad Gazette of March 15, and in full in the Pro- 
ceedinos Am. Soc. C. E. for February, 1901. This discussion 
is printed in the Proceedings for May. 





day for foremen. 








Snow Car and Locomotive Replacers. 





The Handy Car Equipment Co., Old Colony Building, 
Chicago, has been made the sole agent for the Snow car 
and locomotive replacers which are now in use on a 
number of roads. They consist of a male and a female 
frog, the latter having a switch or tongue which enables 
it to be used either right or left. This switch or tongue 





Male Frog. Female Frog. 
Snow Car and Locomotive Replacers. 


is pivoted on a 114-in. bolt, and is also countersunk into 
the heavier casting, thus relieving the strain on the bolt. 
One of the advantages claimed for this frog is that the 
maximum height, instead of being in the middle, is at the 
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end of the replacer, thus providing a very gradual grace. 
This gradual incline also permits the replacer to be put 
underneath the wheels at the thin end so as to clear brake 
hangers and sand pipes. There is no beveled surface and 
no side pressure to push the frogs out of place, and it is 
not intended that they be spiked to the ties ‘or clamped 
to the rails. The wheels in mounting, bear on the tread 
instead of the flange, thus obviating any danger of the 
flanges breaking. The replacers may be placed at any 
angle to the rail and can be used for mounting with leads 
of rails when the trucks are off the ties. They are made 
of basic steel, weight 215 Ibs. a pair, and will bear the 
weight of the heaviest locomotive. As used the female 
frog is placed between the rails and the tongue is set to 
guide the wheels which are off inside of the rails. The 
male frog is set with the thin end close in to the tread of 
the wheel, allowing the flange of the wheel to project down 
the side of the frog. 


Standard Transfer Bridge for Car Floats—New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad. 


Car floats, to avoid transshipment of freight delivered 
at the water front freight houses of New York, have be- 
come standard, and a method of easy transfer from the 
float to the shore is necessary. The common way of 
transferring is by bridge, hinged at the shore end and 
arranged to raise and lower at the water end to suit the 
tide level. In New York the tide varies from about 5 ft. 
to 7 ft., and the transfer bridge must have a vertical 
movement at the outer end somewhat greater than this 
range. 

A common method of constructioon is a bridge hinged 
at the shore end and resting on a floating pontoon at the 
water end, where it is steadied by hangers attached to a 
gallows frame. These hangers can be adjusted to the 
rise and fall of the pontoon. The bridges have some- 
times been made of metal, though wood is generally used, 
corrosion being the objection to iron and steel. . 

A new and standard form of bridge has recently beeu 
designed for the New York Central, under the direction 
of the Chief Engineer, Mr. Wilgus, who has furnished 
drawings from which the accompanying illustrations 
were made. It is built of timber and without pontoons. 
The slip has a clear width of 42 ft. at the shore end, and 
is formed of piles protected by planks and stiffened by 
diagonal and straight bracing; ending in a closely driven 
nest of piles at the outer end, bound with chain. At the 
sides of the bridge proper there are rows of piling, that 
become massed at the outer end in order to carry the 
supporting frames of the bridge. At the shore end the 
approaching tracks are carried on heavy stringers sup- 
ported on piles. 

The general construction of the bridge, apron and oper- 
ating machinery is shown in the illustrations. Fig. 1 is 
a longitudinal section and plan of the bridge and apron 
with an elevation of part of the operating machinery. 
The trusses, of which there are three, are shown. The 
floor is suspended from beneath the truss, the timbers 
being 17% in. deep. Two lines of single track are laid, 
as shown in Fig. 1, directly upon these floor timbers. 
The floor is planked over outside of and between the 
rails. 

The hinge at the inner end is semi-cylindrical, and rests 
upon the stringers, at E Fig. 1. The outer end is carried 
by the eye-bars D, the upper ends of which are attached 
to heavy screws that can be raised and lowered by the 
nut F. These screws are 6 in. in diameter, and are cut 
with a thread of one to the inch. The nuts may be 
driven by hand if the power-driven machinery breaks, 
but ordinarily they are operated by an electric motor or 
gasoline engine. This engine or motor is placed at H, 
Fig. 2, and drives the countershaft I, by belt. The coun- 
tershaft carries a clutch engaging with either of two 
loose pulleys. A cross and an open belt leads from these 
two pulleys respectively to pulleys upon the shaft K, to 
which is keyed a pinion meshing with a gear on the shaft 
carrying the worm G, Fig. 1. From the worm gear the 
nut F receives its motion, and the screw is raised or low- 
ered 3% in. per minute. 

The nuts rest upon a heavy framing that will be con- 
sidered later. This combination would sustain the weight 
of the bridge and its moving load, but is never called 
upon to do so. Nearly the whole weight of the outer 
end of the bridge is counterbalanced by the counter- 
weights shown in the plan, Fig. 1, on either side of the 
bridge. There are eight weights in all, held by as many 
wire cables leading up from close beside the outer ends 
of the trusses. There are two for each side truss and 
two on each side of the center truss. The leading of 
these cables and the arrangement of the screws and sus- 
pending eye-bars are shown in the section, Fig. 3. 

Beyond the bridge is the apron. The method of sus- 
pension and the relation of operating machinery is shown 
at the left of Fig. 4. The apron is made of 18 pieces of 16 
in. x 6 in. yellow pine, stiffened by eight 2-in. truss rods, 
as shown in Fig. 5. These truss rods drop down beneath 
12 in. x 12 in. yellow pine cross-ties, and the floor is 
of 6 in. x 8 in. yellow pine ties bound together with white 
oak stringers. 

The shore end of the apron is carried by six wrought 
iron hinges like that shown at the left of Fig. 5. The 
outer end is held by a sling N, from which a wire rope 
leads to a counterweight. The adjustment of height is 
made by a ferry winch O, Fig. 4, that is held by friction. 
No pawl is used on this, as it is intended that the float 
shall carry the unbalanced weight of the apron with its 
load. 

The location of tracks on the apron is shown in Fig. 
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G. The right hand track, looking shoreward is single. 
The left hand track has a switch, and leads to two lines 
of rails on the standard float. At the edge of the apron 
the rails may be adjusted laterally to meet those of the 
float, by the ratchet screws shown at P. The two out- 
going lines at the left are held together by tie bars, so 
that one line after the other may be adjusted. 

The bolts Q, of which there are four, hold the apron 
and the float rigidly together vertically and laterally, 
through a slight hinge-like motion between the two is pos- 
sible. 

There are two overhead trusses used to carry the sus- 
pending mechanism of the outer end of the bridge. One 
is placed with its center back of, and the other on BB of 
Fig. 4. The first of these is shown in detail, on an en- 
larged scale, in Fig. 7. It is formed of two separate 
trusses with upper chords of 6-in. x 12-in. yellow pine, 
joined to the lower by 12-in. x 14-in. braces and vertical 
suspension rods 1 in. in diameter and diagonals of 144 in. 
The wire ropes used for the counterbalance are 1% in. in 
diameter, and are led over the pulleys, as shown at the 
right. Four of the counter weights weigh 19,750 Ibs. 
each, and four of them about 14,000 Ibs. each, making 
a total of 135,000 Ibs. used to counterbalance the outer 
end of the bridge itself. 

The other truss Fig. 8, 


carries the’ operating ma- 
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a driving pinion 8 in. diameter. The jack shaft J runs, 
normally, 3387144 r. p. m. The worm-shaft and counter- 
shaft are 3 in. and 2% in. diameter, respectively, both 
being made of cold rolled steel. Levers for working the 
clutches on the jackshaft are operated from a point near 
the engine house door. The winch for hoisting the apron 
has two counterbalance weights weighing about 21,000 
Ibs. each. 

The float is held to the bridge by two gears—L and M 
of Tig. 1. The former is the moving gear, and its line 
exerts an outward pull upon the end of the float, tend- 
ing to check any tendency to sway. The construction of 
this moving gear is given in detail in Fig. 9. The winding 
gear consists of a spool P, 7 in. diameter, on whose shaft 
is keyed a spur gear wheel 36 in. in diameter and 4 in. 
face, containing 45 teeth, driven by a back gear with 
gears of 10 and 30 in. in diameter, the former meshing 
with the spool gear and the latter with a pinion on the 
wheel shaft, and having 61 teeth. The pinion on the 
wheel shaft has 18 teeth, and is 8% in. in diameter, with 
a 4-in. face. The diameter of the wheel to the outer end 
of the spokes is 5 ft., so that its effective diameter may 
be taken at about 4 ft. 6 in. With these proportions each 
50. Ibs. of pull on the spokes gives a stress of 3,480 Ibs. 
on the mooring line, if the latter is assumed to be 3 in. 
in diameter. 
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Fig. 5.—Cross-Section of Apron. 


being 10 ft. over the chords, 
separate trusses between 


deeper, 
has two 


chinery. It is 
but, like Fig. 7, 


which the suspension cables and eye-bars move. The 
hoisting machinery, also, is shown in Fig. 8. The 


shaft G extends, from the right hand suspension nut, 
parallel to the center line of the truss, to the driving gear 
at the left. It has a worm for each nut. These nuts 
with their screws have single thread of 6 in. outside 
diameter and a pitch of 1 in. 

The worm gears are of phosphor bronze, with 36 teeth 
cut to a pitch of 1% in., and with a face of 5% in. The 
worms are of hardened steel, and have a pitch diameter 
of 6.7 in. The speed of the worm shaft is 185 revolutions 
per minute, giving a vertical motion of 334 in. per min- 
ute to the end of the bridge, as already noted. 

This shaft is also fitted with a large crank, so that the 
bridge may be raised or lowered about 4 in. per minute 
by hand, The shaft has a driven gear 2 ft. diameter and 


The line is held taut by the pawl and ratchet. The 
former can be thrown out of gear by the slide R, whicli, 
by means of the levers to which it is attached and the 
stirrup S, lifts it. 

The other gear Fig. 10 is known as the snubbing gear. 
and its line leads straight out to the float, parallel to the 
center of the bridge. The construction varies somewhat 
from that of the mooring gear in that the wheel stands 
at right angles to the center line of the bridge instead 
of parallel to it. The winding is therefore done throug): 
bevel gearing. The snubbing gear is used solely to hold 
the end of the float against the apron and prevent that 
separation which tends to occur while cars are passing 
from one to the other. It is somewhat of*an innovation 
to do away with the pontoons at the outer end of 
bridge, but experience has demonstrated the propriety of 
this, and the design of bridge illustrated has been 
adopted as standard, 
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Longitudinal Section 
ae i rain Fig. 2.—Power House 
on Transfer Bridge. 
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Fig. 9— Mooring Gear for Transfer Bridge. 
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Fig. 10.—Snubbing Gear for Transfer Bridge. 


Fig. 7—Truss for Carrying Suspending Mechanism of Transfer Bridge. 
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SECTION-A-B. 








Fig. §—Truss for Carrying Operating Machinery of Transfer Bridge. 
Standard Transfer Bridge for Car Floats—New York Central & Hudson River Railroad. 
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costly to build and passes through some magnificent 
scenery. 


The Symington Journal Boxes and Dustguards. 


s 








The accompanying illustrations show journal boxes and 
dustguards made by T. H. Symington & Co., of Baltimore, 
Md. ‘They were designed and patented by Mr. Symington 
(lately Superintendent of Motive Power, Atlantic Coast 
Line) and have but recently been put on the market. 


Mr. Edison’s Storage Battery. 


The newspapers have said a good deal within the last 
few days about the new storage battery which Mr. EHdi- 
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The Symington Journal Boxes and Dust Guards. 


We are informed by the designer that he has run a car 
equipped with these journal boxes in the sandy country 
of the South for six months -without opening a jour- 
nal box. 

The boxes are made of malleable or gray iron, for 
arch bar or pedestal trucks, and the joints on the box face 
and lid are machined. The lid is solidly supported on 
each side, as shown by the illustration, and is held by a 
long heavy spring giving a central pressure on the lid. 
A noticeable feature of the box is the ribbed interior by. 
which the packing is held up to the journal and prevented 
from wadding in the bottom or in the upper corners at the 
journal. The central pressure of the spring and the 
machining of the box face and lid prevent the loosening 
and dropping which sometimes accompanies the use of the 
side-hinged lid. The spring is unusually long and its 
free end is normally sprung 1% in. The spring forms a 
nut lock on the two nuts at its heel, and when the box 
is opened the lid, spring and bolt turn together. There is 
no lip to lift the lid over and the spring is therefore not 
overstrained by inspectors. 

The ribs, in addition to preventing the settling and 
rolling of waste, facilitate the inspector’s work in pack- 
ing and also furnish supplementary oil reservoirs on each 
side of the journal at a height from which the oil easily 
feeds upward. ‘These points are made quite clear from 
the illustrations. It is claimed that with this box cotton 
waste can be substituted for wool waste very successfully. 

The dustguards fit M. C. B. standard boxes and are ar- 
ranged to take up %-in. wear all around the axle. When 
wheels are renewed it is only necessary to renew the 
packing ring and the guard itself is therefore of longer 
life than usual. 

The body of the guard is made of a thin soft gray iron 
casting, with a broad lug bearing on the axle to prevent 
wear of the casting. A piece of canton flannel is pasted 
on the back of the guard casting to make a joint against 
the face of the slot in the box. The packing ring is made 
in sections of hard wood or vulcanized fiber, and riveted 
together to make it very flexible. A section is cut out on 
top to allow the ring, as it wears, to close on the axle. 
The spring holds the guard solid against the box, pre- 
venting any chatter that would cause wear of the axle and 
guard casting. The spring is made of 4-in, steel and is 
held central by the annular ring on the casting, and can- 
not touch the axle. The spring pressing on the beveled 
ring exerts a slight pressure toward the center of the 
axle and keeps the ring, as it wears, in contact with 
the axle, 

The bearing lug on top of the guard casting keeps the 
opening in the ring on top of the axle. The casting, 
resting lightly on the axle, breaks the joint where the 
ring is cut. The guard is free to move sideways in the 
box, and, as no dust can get in and clog up the bottom of 
the slot, the guard is never injured when the box is jacked 
up. In applying the guard the spring is compressed and 
the entire guard is put into position like a solid wooden 
guard. No adjustment is needed. The guard should be 
faced toward the wheel, and the top of the slot completely 
filled with a piece of wood. If the slot is opened at the 
bottom the guard should be faced toward the journal. 


Travelers going to Chamonix to see Mont Blanc have 
heretofore left the railroad at Le Fayet, and traveled by 
coach the remaining 12 miles. 
pleted over this route last winter. 


An electric road was com- 
The road was very 


son has invented and developed, and which was recently 
described in a paper by Mr, A. E. Kenelly .before the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers. The limitations of 
the ordinary lead battery are weight, rapid depreciation 
in service and liability to injury in use, to which must, of 
course, be added the more or less loss of efficiency. Mr. 
Iidison thinks that he has now brought forward a bat- 
tery that with the same storage capacity as the usual 
form of lead battery has less than half the weight, costs 
less originally, is less liable to injury from carelessness, 
rapid charging and discharging, and will not deteriorate 
so fast. 

The chief materials of the battery are iron and nickel 
in pure or oxidized form, according to conditions, with 
an alkaline solution for electrolyte, and it may be said 
here that the electrolyte need not necessarily be in a 
liquid form, which gives the battery some of the char- 
acter of a dry battery, thereby avoiding the probability 
of splashing objectionable liquids about, much to the 
detriment both of the battery and its neighborhood. 

Mr. A. E. Kenelly gives an illustration of the relative 
capacity of the new and old batteries by stating that if 
a 1 h.-p. lead battery were to spend its whole energy 
raising itself it would rise to the height of from two to 
three miles, while the new battery, of the same capacity 
would rise about seven miles. Made in suitable units its 
lightness facilitates handling, and the relatively dry 
character of the battery conduces to cleanliness and bet- 
ter conditions generally. The capacity for charging and 
recharging are of obvious advantage in the saving of 
time. To make a battery not liable to injury from care- 
lessness is to remove one of the most serious drawbacks 
to any battery now in use, for many batteries that have 
been put into service have operated well enough as long 
as under the direction of the maker, but have come to 
grief in inexperienced hands. The fact also that a bat- 
tery can be discharged to or near to its point of exhaus- 
tion will save expense and the necessity of skilled watch- 
fulness, which also means expense. It is said that Mr. 
Edison has fully tested his battery, though, of course, 
it is still too young to have had the test of hard service; 
but as he is now preparing to put it on the market it 
will not be long*before its qualities are proved. 








Railroads in Burma. 





Some interesting particulars of railroad development 
in Burma are given by the 7'imes correspondent at Ran- 
goon. It appears that the completion of the steel via- 
duct spanning Gokteik gorge, 79 miles from Myohaung, 
the junction close to Mandalay, has made rapid exten- 
sion possible, and before long the line will be open to 
Thibaw, the principal town in the northern Shan States, 
127 miles from Mandalay, if not to Lasho, a center of 
some little importance further east. Railroads joining 
the ports of Bassein and Moulmein with Rangoon are 
under way, the former being within measurable dis- 
tance of completion and the latter under survey. 

The length of the Gokteik viaduct is 2,260 ft., made 
up of 10 spans of 120 ft. each, seven spans of 60 ft. 
each, and 16 spans of 40 ft. each. A natural bridge 
across the gorge greatly assisted the work, for the cen- 
tral tower, 320 ft. high, springs from the natural bridge, 
which is 500 ft. above the water. From the rails there 
is, therefore, an almost perpendicular drop of 820 ft. 


The contract for the bridge was obtained by the Penn- 
sylvania Steel Company, British contractors not being 
‘in it.” The American firm tendered at £20 a ton; the 
best English tender was nearly twice as much. The 
American firm engaged to complete the work in half the 
time asked in the most favorable British tender. “Of 
course,” says the J’imes correspondent, “the Americans 
secured the contract, just as about the same time an- 
other American firm secured the contracts for 80 loco- 
motives for Indian railroads, of which 20 are now at 
work in Burma, principally on the extremely heavy 
gradients (1 in 25) on the Maymyo line; and I believe 
they are giving every satisfaction to officials who would 
much prefer to be able to place their contracts with 
British manufacturers. American rails, too, are being 
imported into Rangoon; and it is not too much to say 
that American iron and steel manufacturers have re- 
ceived from the railroads of this province alone in less 
than two years a sum of £125,000, of which over £80,000 
is on account of the Gokteik Viaduct.” 

The work on the bridge was started on Feb. 1 last 
year, when the first shipment of steel from America ar- 
rived, and it was completed on Dec. 6, that is, in a few 
days over 10 months. Thirty American mechanics were 
engaged and, as there is practically no local labor avail- 
able, 250 natives of India were recruited in Bombay, 
Caleutta and Rangoon, half of this number being skilled 
laborers and the other half coolies. A “traveler,” with 
an overhang of 160 ft., that is, 40 ft. greater than the 
longest span, was erected on the approach; the first span 
-was lifted into its place and completed; the “traveler” 
moved its base to the first tower, and the second span 
was then erected, and so on to the 33d and last span. 
From the day the work was started there was no serious 
hitech.—T'ransport. 








The Sargent Coupling. 


In our issue of Jan. 25, we illustrated the Sargent 
coupling for use in pulling cars on sharp curves, espe- 
cially where solid knuckles are used. The advantages of 
the solid knuckle are so apparent that they will doubtless 
come into general use. ‘The Sargent coupling shown by 
the accompanying engravings is the first coupling so im- 





Pulling. 





Pushing. 





The Sargent Coupling. 


proved that it can be used in both pulling and pushing 
cars. This consists of two open-hearth cast steel dogs 
which engage the knuckle arms of the coupler heads. A 
strong flexible connection is made between these dogs by 
means of two castings, which are curved to follow the 
contour lines of the M, C. B. knuckle and are joined in 
the center by a pin. In operation, the dogs are placed 
over the coupler heads, just back of the knuckle pin and 
the curved arms are brought together around the face of 
each knuckle and coupled. This makes such a connec- 
tion that cars can be pushed or pulled around the sharp- 
est curves. ‘The coupling is designed so that on the sharp- 
est curves there is a space of from 6 to 8 in. between the 
end sills of the coupled cars. 





The Lot of a Roguish Shipper in Germany. 





The German railroads, as also the International 
Freight League, have provisions concerning freight 
shipped with a false statement of its nature (classifica- 
tion) and with false statement of its weight—tricks 
which have been practiced on this side of the seas. If 
the freight is described as of a lower class than it 
really is, when its nature is discovered, there is added 
to the charge double the amount of the difference in 
the rates. Similarly, if the weight is understated, double 
the charge for the actual difference in weight is added. 

A doubly smart shipper sent off 10,000 kilograms of 
fruit. As the rate on fruit in such quantities was 132 
marks he economized by entering his consignment as 
potatoes, charged 56 marks for 10,000 kg. lots. To save 
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still further, he stated the weight as 5,000 kg., instead 
of 10,000, though this did not reduce the rate one-half, 
to 28 marks, but only to 41 marks; which, however, 
was still a pretty good rebate on the railroad’s regular 
rate of 182 marks. 

Unluckily for the shipper both falsehoods were de- 
tected; but, strange to say, there arose a difference of 


opinion as to the amount of the penalties incurred. 


BTV on SR wal, ii 


Tank Locomotive for the Indian State Railways. 


One would reckon it as follows. To be added for insuf- 


ficient weight: 








10,000 kg. potatoes, at 0.56....... si scewe ss OG Mar ES 

4 5,000 kg. potatoes, at 0.41.........2000. dere ee bi 
PHGPON CO 66.5. Sc cwilds- be orie iaseneeeaw cormmmes 15 marks 
which doubled was given as the addition for false 


weight. Similarly the difference between 77 marks for 
5,000 kg. fruit and 41 marks for 5,000 kg. potatoes or 
36 marks was doubled to make the addition for false 
classification; making the total addition 102 marks to 
the amount as per shipper’s bill. Another would cal- 
culate the addition for false weight as above; but for 
false classification took double the difference between 
10,000 kg. fruit and 10,000 kg. potatoes, which amounts 
to 152 marks, instead of 72, as above. 

Finally comes an authority on the subject and says 
that both the above calculations are based on false as- 
sumptions. There were two separate and distinct de- 
ceits, each calling for its appropriate penalty. Tor the 
false statement in weight was incurred the addition of 
F double the difference between the 132 marks due for 
7 10,000 kg. fruit and the 77 marks due for 5,000 kg. 
fruit, which amounts to 110 marks. For the false clas- 
sification must be added double the difference between 
132 marks for 10,000 kg. fruit and 56 marks for 10,000 
kg. potatoes, which is 152 marks; making together 262 
iarks to be added to the 41 marks of the shipper’s bill. 
ile set out to cheat the railroad out of 91 marks ana 
lost 180 marks by the operation. 

The American freight men who read this story will 
doubtless be filled with envy of the European railroad 
men who ean thus ¢all upon the law to prevent false 
classifications and weights. 














Double-Ender Tank Locomotives for the Indian State 
Railways—North Western Railway. 





The accompanying illustrations are of a heavy tank 
locomotive built by the Pittsburgh Locomotive & Car 
Works for the Indian State Railways to work on the 
Mushkaf-Bolan Division of the North Western Railway. 
Right of these locomotives have been shipped to Kur- 
rachee, India. As may be noted from the illustrations 
the design is almost entirely American for parts below the 
running board, and the boiler and upper works are 
a compromise designed to meet British ideas. A distinc- 
tive feature is shown in the front view of the locomotive, 
where a duplex Worthington boiler feed pump appears. 
This is used because in the hot climate in which these 
engines will work, trouble with injectors is common be- 
cause of the high temperature of feedwater. 

The appearance of unusual width is accounted for 
when the standard gage, 5 ft. 6 in. of these railroads 
is remembered. The total weight in working order puts 
these engines in the heavy weight class, 158,050 Ibs, of 
the total weight of 214,550 Ibs. being on the driving 
wheels. The further weight distribution is good, 23,500 
Ibs. being on the leading truck wheels and 33,000 Ibs. on 
the trailing truck wheels. The total wheel base is 34 ft. 
and the driving wheel base 16 ft.; the length over buf- 
fers is 45 ft. 114 in. and the height of the center of the 
boiler above rails 8 ft. 5 in., the height to the top of the 
stack being 13 ft. 544 in. There is a total of 2,090 sq. ft. 
of heating surface, 148 sq. ft. of which is in the fire-box 
and 1,942 sq. ft. in the tubes, the grate area being 30 sq. 
ft. The length of tubes over tube sheets is 14 ft. °/,, in. 
and the tubes are of solid-drawn brass..:The fire-box is 
88'/,, in. long, 4914 in. wide and is of copper with stay 
bolts 1 in. in diam., the crown sheet being supported by 
radial stays. These engines are of more than ordinary 
interest in that they combine to an unusual degree an as- 
semblage of recognized British ideas, .of long standing, 
with many of the most recent developments of the Amer- 
ican types of locomotives. For convenient reference the 
prominent features here mentioned are included in the 
general description given in the accompanying tabulation. 
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Truck wheels, material of centers..............+- Cast steel 
SOURIS: COUMIOU - WEGOII NG 6 6 ¢.0c ctce ved cecurdecséence'’s 84 x 10 in, 
SOUR, TRON CUOOR io cc ccc ns pvecdacacdccneus 7x 1llin. 
Fomrmeie, CHAT THCCB coos «5050 cc veces ccedeccccwss 8x 11 in. 
Cylinders 
Ce, CUNO ing onic ccwcncdededvqtacacceasauaes 20 in. 
CE MONUNO fs da coccéuccane sectccevedsaadeenccueea 26 in. 
UI OID Kae fac. dice picceweue seceedeeecdeanvasenes 16 x 1% in. 
IE NO oo ons 60 ceine civewedusevigtensenaces 16,x 3% in. 
Cylinders and valves oiled by sight feed lubricator. 
Boiler. 
PI ON a ive cdcdddcentucsedadesudatoussaees Stata bone 
BROMOE, WE8OE test « ncccwccccccccceegevccesvsencecamees 
Ty A Oeics wdc cccetecdancadecececeuecacdes 300 tbe 
Bieter, WERE BECUBELO occ cccvccce ce cocebecccces ges 180 Ibs. 
Boiler, material in shell............... Carnegie O. H. steel 
Boiler, material in shell, thickness. ..............eeeee- 56 in. 
Boiler, diameter of barrel at front sheet............... 64 in. 
Boiler, diameter of barrel at backhead.............. 6614 in. 
Horizontal seams........... Butt joints and sextuple riveted 
Circumferential seams........... Lapped and double riveted 
OMG EIGN (vw dcceascacuadicncerqadsccencneqsteeeeeaee 267 
EU, CU GINBEOE oo 66 bc ccctiosreccvccececstemeuewe 2 in. 
Tubes, length over tube sheets............... 14 ft. 05-16 in. 
I SEED oo dc adie ve ciccccccacbauedes Sold drawn brass 
ee, MENEE: o wale ccc écawcsdaclsucceddeenedaeeéseel 
Re NUE odin fo cin'cc'ccaa Ge seareaeeete couuedeaaue 49% in. 
EGE: SREONIED dc ticn ca cuuscueuswadewnmeaeaceeead Copper 
ee: ONION s 5 cv ciwoccdcaceddaccedennecened 1 in.diam. 
Wee Wee CLOW eco vads ciecccencss Supported by radial stays 
Other Parts. 

CCGA OOMO BEROGS 6 6c. cudecdccdatedavisacsccgen Copper 
PE I OUND das ci ccscddeddtondeccaccecous Gun metal 
RA GEUEEE Slabance Sacisidct ce cddndadese caeaasnad .».Gun metal 
MEN (NOG Scdiccccuvccedecasededecandauded Gun metal 
RMN cb <ocicnckmas cect picecdeceandes Vacuum Brake Co. 
WENO 2. hock cp oduaiad Gene wel aaledceos cau ees Side tanks 
Tank capacity .............+eeeeeeeee2,200 imperial gallons 
WORE WON, CHIMES oi cane vaseccacecceneeateesed 13,450 Ibs. 





American Railway Association. 


The spring meeting of this Association was held in 
New York city April 24, and a summary of what was 
done appeared in the Railroad Gazette of May 3. The 
full report of the proceedings is now issued. 

The first discussion at the meeting was on Rule 14k of 
the Standard Code, prescribing the whistle signal to be 
given by one train to notify another train that signals 
are being carried for a following section. In reply to an 
inquiry whether this signal ought not be given to trains 
of superior class when the train giving it is temporarily, 

















Heavy Double-Ender Tank Locomotive for the Indian State Railways. 


Sir A. M. RENDEL, K.C.LE., Consulting Engineer. 


General Description, 







Gage of track....... jadesienvcervceipen ca Hammacas a 5 ft. 6 in. 
EPCOT EC REC OCT O CCC ES Bituminous coal 
Total weight in working order...... ; - 214,550 Ibs. 
Weight on coupled wheels.... 5s "050 Ibs. 
Welamt Of TeAging ErUeht.... oc cccccccccedvcesce 23,500 Ibs. 
Welaht Gn: tyallitig trUGlB ccc cic ciicéccccatecdvess 33,000 Ibs. 
Dimensions. 
Wiheol Date: tOtalec< ccs cccsasdctieneenns ctacsued «sae nee Ee 
Wn Wes, COUN. ascacdacccetaesadécetseodepeaea 16 ft. O in. 
EQUMGTIE GVGE DUMGEEs ccc sche fide wee cvicccveecades 45 ft. 1ipi in. 
Height of center of boiler above SUN nc ectvaesaios a 8 ft. 5 in. 
Height of top of stack above rails.............. 13 ft. 5% in. 
Heating SUFIRCC, TFE-DOS. «ic ccecccvcceccesenesdees 148 sq. ft. 
WUGGRIee BANTNCO TOES cock. 6 6 Kecctecccncesteueene 1,942 sq. ft. 
Heating surface, _— Rane ae cages eutewaeeceaneee 2,090 sq. ft. 
CUMIN oi gietercdbcerccscnavecedveecsedeaereees 30 sq. ft. 
W ‘heels and Journals. 
Coupled wheels, number........... Maca vebachecdet ves Hight 
Coupled WHS,  CIAMICCOR 666.5 occ geec ccd seccndeees ce sk Mi 
Coupled wheels, material of centers.............. Cast steel 
"PEUCK WRCCH, . GIAMICOE. «0. <.0 oc kciccpscc ces deer eeimeses a4 37 in. 


Built by the P1iTtsBuURGH LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, Piltsburgh, Pa. 


by despatcher’s order, of superior right, the committee 
had said that the signal should not be thus given, for the 
reason that any increase of whistling would be annoying 
to passengers. Mr. C. D. Hammond, well-known as a 
champion of correct philosophical reasoning, challenged 
the position of the committee, saying that if the signal 
is good for anything, the case specified, in the question 
which had been proposed, was just the place where it 
ought to be used. The question is one of safety, not of 
annoyance to passengers. Moreover, this whistle signal 
does not ordinarily have to be given near passenger 
trains. But the Association sustained the committee. 
In 1891 and 1892 the Association adopted a series of 
“essential requisites” of ‘car couplers, train heating, train 
lighting and power brakes. In view of the fact that 
experience has developed the need of some changes in 
these standards, the committee on safety appliances, 














Tank Locomotive for the Indian State Railways—Frames and Boiler. 
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last July, sent out a cireular asking about the present 
practice of the railroads in these matters; and a sum- 
mary of the replies received (from 84 roads) is given in 
the pamphlet now before us. This summary takes up 
about 50 pages, and contains much interesting informa- 
tion. Irom the replies the committee concludes as fol- 
lows: 

Car Couplers.—Various suggestions have been made as 
to details, but none which call for action at the present 
time, 

Train Heating—Some progress is being made in auto- 
matic regulation of temperature and improved ventila- 
tion. The first requisite should be changed to read ‘“‘that 
provision be made for heating cars whether standing or 
running.” 

Train Lighting —Many roads having adopted methods 
of lighting requiring supply at special points, the requi- 
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standards of the Association have been accordingly 
changed. 

The report of the committee on Standard Dimensions 
of box cars, of which committee Mr. J. J. Turner is 
Chairman, is very full and complete. The essential fea- 
ture of the problem, which is to get the general freight 
agents to revise their. rates so that shippers, and agents 
anxious to please shippers, will not constantly- desire 
larger cars than they can get, has been thoroughly in- 
vestigated and elucidated in the report. The report is 
accompanied by elaborate tables showing the condition 
of the official, the Western and the Southern classifica- 
tions as regards bulky articles, the number of cars of 
different lengths now in service, the cubic capacity of a 
great variety of cars and the ratio of increase of large 
cars since 1896. The committee also presents a table il- 
lustrating the effect of various rates of increase per 


Loree and Secretary Allen, contains an abstract of all 
the questions which were discussed ‘at: the Congress, 
with the conclusions reached concerning them. The 
Secretary of the Association, W. F., Allen, 24 Park 
Place, New York, has a few copies of the full English 
summary of the Proceedings of the Congress, 306 pages, 
which can be had at 50 cents a copy. 

Another appendix contains 10 pages of illustrations, 
showing revised diagrams of hand, flag, lamp and train 


signals. 








Vanderbilt Locomotive and Tender—lIllinois Central 
j Railroad. 


‘In reviewing the record of locomotives with Vanderbilt 
boilers we referred, in the Railroad, Gazette May 10, to a 
10-wheel freight locomotive recently built by the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works for the Illinois Central. This engine 
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Vanderbilt-Baldwin Ten-Wheel 


site that each car shall have an independent source of il- 
lumination should be abolished. 

Power Brakes.—A considerable number use brakes on 
truck wheels of locomotives, but the committee does not 
deem this a requisite under all conditions. Requisites 3, 
fand 7 read: “3: conduetor’s valve should be within 
control throughout the length of the car. 4: conductor's 
valve should be self-closing. 7: . power brakes on 
all the cars of a freight train should be made use of.” 
The committee believes these requisites not essential 
under all conditions, and recommends their elimination. 

The committee has ebtained information as to the 
amount of inter-locking and block signaling in use, but 
cannot report the statistics until the next meeting. 

The report of this committee was adopted as a whole 
without discussion, and the amendments concerning 


couplers, heating, ete, are thus approved, and the 
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linear foot on the minimum weights for cars of different 
lengths. 
The discussion on this report was short, but it ended 


in a resolution heartily approving the position. taken by 


the committee and requesting the executive officers of 
the several roads to see that their traftic departments 
shall take such action as will cary into effect the recom- 
mendations of the committee. The report was recom- 
mitted so that the committee could agree upon and _ re- 
port what basis should be used for inereasing the rate on 
bulky goods for cars larger’ than the standard. This 
question will, of course, ‘require: much conference be- 
tween the different roads and traffic associations. 


One of the appendices to this issue of the Proceedings 
consists of a report on the International Railway Con- 
gress, Which was held at Paris last September, and. to 
which a number of delegates went from this Association. 
This report, filling 15 pages, and signed by President 


Freight Locomotive—Illinois Central Railroad. 


is now at the Pan-American Exposition in Buffalo and, 
aside from the interest that has been shown in the boiler, 
has attracted much ‘attention because of the radical de- 
parture from ordinary practice which is shown in its 
tender design. The tender of this engine, No. 64, of the 
Illinois Central road series, is original with Mr. Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt and is patented. The design of the 
engine, its boiler, and the tender are shown in the ac- 
companying illustrations. 

The engine has cylinders 20 x 28 in. and carries a 
working steam pressure of 180 Ibs. per sq. in. The boiler 
is the extended wagon top type with a straight first 
course in the barrel, 66 in. in diam. The corrugated tube 
of the fire-box is, like those which preceded it in engines 
equipped with this boiler, 59 in. clear diam, inside and 
63°¢ in, extreme diameter over corrugations outside. The 
length of the fire-box is 7 ft. 10. in.,.including the com- 
bustion chamber, and the width at the grate line is 57 in., 
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giving a grate area of 33 sq. ft. There are 350 2-in. 
tubes 13 ft. long, having 2,362.5 sq. ft. of heating surface, 
whith with 135 sq. ft. in the fire-box gives a total of 
2497.5 sq. ft. The weight on drivers is 137,040 lbs. and 
the weight on engine truck wheels is 30,840. Ibs., making a 
total weight of 167,880 Ibs. for engine in working order. 
The tender loaded weighs about 118,000 Ibs. and has a 


capacity for 5,000 gals. of water and 12 tons of soft coal. 


The driving wheels are 63 in. in diam. and have cast 
The truck wheels are 33 in. in diam. and 
The driving axle journals 


steel centers. 
have journals 544 in, x 12 in. 


Half Elevation. 
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cent. The Jength of tank is 19 ft. 1% in., not including 
the swelJ of the rear head of the tank. 

The cylindrical portion of the tank has two 6-in. 'T-irons 
running half way round it on the inside at the bottom, 
and two 2-in. angle irons running part way around it on 
the inside at the top. ‘To these members, which serve 
to stiffen the cylinder of the tank, there are dash plates 
fastened which prevent the too violent surging of water 
in the tank and also add to the rigidity of the whole 
structure. A similar arrangement of angles and T-irons 
is made in the forward part of the tank and one of the 





Half Section. 


The Vanderbilt Locomotive Tender. 


10 in, and the main crank pin is 64% in. in 
diam. x 6% in. long. Other information covering the 
outline specifications for this engine will be found. in- 
cluded in the tabulated matter which appears herewith. 
rom the foregoing and the illustration of the boiler, 
which is here given, minor differences in construction of 
this boiler and those which have preceded it will be ap- 
parent to our readers. 


are 8% in, x 
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Vanderbilt-Baldwin Boiler Sections. 


The tender has a cylindrical tank, the plates of which 
re of steel 8 in. thick. The diameter of the tank is 
“0 in., which is maintained in full until the back end of 
he coal hopper is reached. At that point the tank shell 
cut on a downward slant, as shown in the drawing, 
vntil at the forward end of the water space it is con- 
inued 23° in. in a straight horizontal line at the top, 
ad forming a segment of the depth shown in the general 
levation. The advantage of the cylindrical water tank 
+ at once apparent as it not only economizes the space 
ised for a given quantity of water, but does away with 
much of the structural material ordinarily used in frames 
ind bracing, the cylindrical form acting largely as a self- 
supporting beam to sustain the tender load. The saving 
in dead weight over the ordinary tender is about 15 per 


6-in. T-irons is placed just over each of the two cast 
steel body bolsters of the tender. It is evident that this 
arrangement gives greater strength to the shell and in- 
sures its permanent cylindrical form. 

The coal hopper is rectangular in cross-section and 
extends out beyond the circumference of the tank, as 
shown in the cross-sectional view. The sloping bottom 
of the hopper is pitched as there shown, and gives a con- 
stant movement of coal to the pit by gravity from.all 
points in the hopper. The front of the coal space is 
closed by a steel plate which is cut out to accommodate 
the coal gates. The gates slide vertically in this plate 
in three sections. The hand holds of the coal gates also 
serve as steps for climbing to the top of the tender. The 
steel plate is also cut out to receive two tool boxes, one 
at either side of the coal gates and resting on the floor 
level. 

The tender frame is of two longitudinal members bound 
together by two cast steel body bolsters and the end sills. 
It is further braced between the body bolsters by two 
plates connecting the sills diagonally. The bolsters are 
segmental or concave on their upper surface to conform 
to the cylindrical body of the tank, to which they are 
bolted as shown. The sills are made of two 8-in. bulb 
angles between which is bolted a steel plate 1% in. thick, 
projecting upward and flanged to conform to the tank 
body. These’ plates extend the full length of the tank and 
are bolted ¢o it, as shown in the half sectional view. Fox 
pressed steel trucks are used with rigid bolsters and 
elliptic and coil springs, used in the manner common to 
the latest form of this truck. The truck journals are 
5 x 9 in. and the distance between centers of journals 
is 76 in. 

Table of General Dimensions. 
Description: 





"EOI, oi 6:90 sceuncene ae —_— 
, Di y <aneekibe is “Centra 
ag sgeeating _ ceeecese ce motte Ocal Se 
Simple or compound. . we ccccceccectscee Single expansion 
Kind of fuel to be used. tue wha gialmamerdalaas re ae ;Soft coal 
Weight on drivers.......-- ccaceenedsatanewen ESO Ibs. 
Weight on truck sone SS met aetna adn abe sree 
Weight, total ...... extuceeeseeneeae arene eaten 
Weight tender loaded. neiedee’ a .118,000 Ibs. 
General Dimensions: 
Wheel base, total, of engine. ........-eeeeeeeeers .24 ft. 4 in. 
Wheel base, driving....... .13 ft. 6 in. 


Wheel base total (engine and tender). . ae ie ; a) - ar * 53 ft. 3 in. 
Length over all, engine and tender)... +--+ Bee On 
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Length over all, total, engine and tender.......... 65 ft. 6 in. 
Height, center of boiler above WS ok cee cescuneds 8 ft. 9 in. 
Height of stack above rails. ..........-eeeeee ee 14 ft. 11% in. 
Heating surface,  fire-bOx. .........ccccecccceesecs 135 sq. ft. 





Heating surface, tubes 
Heating. surface, total 


QUGGE GUGM. a 6 dala ds cas eredecnce decles ce tiwcsiddease ee 33 
Wheels and Journals: 

POPEVOTG, OE cnc cckcccedadadecvcasensecces déeeeseesaun Six 

DPPEVOTS, GIMMRCEEE occ cccevcccccescevcccuacceversvecnsees 63 in. 

Drivera; material Of Cemitere..... os des ccccctevcccces 


Truck wheels, diameter 
Journals, driving axle, 
Journals, truck axle, size 





Main crank pin, Side. .....6<ccacceees if 
Cylinders: 

Cyrlintenh, Gist oi. vice ccccide (acsiesicede greene 20 in. 
POO, UN a knee ceccscncecdbuctvetenuesasueneseae wes 28 in. 
Piston rod, diameter .........eeee eee eee cere eee eee eens 4in. 
Hind of pisten rod packing. «2... <ccscceccvades United States 
Main rod, length center to center................ 10 ft. 1 in. 
Steam ports, length Dia dcedeuwetulvuids wdaguidegwekeuds 20 in. 


Steam ports, 

Exhaust ports, 
Exhaust ports, 
sridge, width 





Valves: 
WU RO ce cacaseticeacssbeciceescnael American balanced 
VSiveG, GrORtGRe UAVEE Fics ci edcecdscacusecustumenvand DY 9 in. 
Vv alves, MN NN ki. canis i ccainewekancene akosaraua 
Valves, inside clearance 
Valvce lems ti SUP SOG. a6 in clccddee etcenendtgeeeeces 
Valves, lead constant or 





oiler: 

NGMMU TU ENOON OR a ic iwc ddcenaccutanendesewaanaes 

Boiler, working: steam pressure...........cceececees 180 Ibs. 
NE, WOES FR DORs bc be dc ccseesciccccctecceseuae Steel 
toiler thickness of material in barrel........... % and ™% in. 
eS eS Be errr rere ree 66 in. 
WORT Wee OF WORTMOMENES 6 oicccccccsece cevaseecccces Welded 
Seams, kind of circumferential............... Double riveted 
Thiekrees Of CubG sheets... cc:ccccecciccscccvaves % and ™% in, 
ENGGG, GUGM So cdc cedodwcces Gedcup tenes crvedumaded 31 in. 


Vire-Box: 
Pee? DOIN 6.6 cede dahosdwoatencessacetagceahe 
ee ere err pe reer ae eee 
Corrugated tube, e xtreme owtside Glamis... .cccceces 635) 
Kire-box, materi: SE EE RRNA eS 
Vire-box, thickness of sheets. 
URC ANON MRO S os 5.5 Geeine nas ce ede ndacseeseviad Geaucers : 
Grate, Kid: Of... ici cces Shaking finger bars with drop grate 

Tubes: 

Tubes, number db Uvel ane bbdwed nd ede eMee Ke canenmete ata B50 
PUDES, MACCKIAl 2.10. veccceccscvesccssesoccewcveeseasne Tron 
x ubes, outside diameter 
Fubes, length over sheets. ....0. cc cece cccecescceed 


Smoke-Box: 


Smoke-box, diameter outside...........cccccseccccccs 
Smoke-box, length 










13 ft. O in. 


.G7 in. 

dah eeeeneeeteem disecéusevenedce ME 
Other Parts: 

Exhaust nozzle, single or double................ Single, high 

Exhaust nozzle, variable or permanent.......... Permanent 

Exhaust nozzle, diameter............ 5 in., 54 in. and 5% in. 


Exhaust nozzle, distance of tip below center of boiler..444 in. 
Netting, wire or plate.......... Wire, 3% x 3%; mesh, No. 13 
Stack, straight or taper........ Se bbisindiedamnneee E Taper 
Stack, least GUAINONEDE Soc oeindc hands ee eo 18 in 
Stack, greatest diameter. .......ccccccccceccceccciccs, 19 in. 
Stack, height above smoke-box..............e0eee. 3 ft. tin. 
Tender: 
Type—6-wheel or with swivel trucks............ Hight-wheel 
EMM COPMOIGY TOW WEEN S dic. 0.0tes occas cave edeeok. 5,000 gal. 
CUtee CNDMEING fc nca Soca eyecynr deadainadiadesccaen 12 > tons 
Kind of material in tank...................OGylindrical “stee | 
Thickness of tank sheets....... RON NTA 80 Fe "x in. 
Type of under-frame....... “ ‘xs erwin ee ie angle Ss 
PWN ON RUMEN ca cin ca duel dcsxcagende aes ...-Fox pressed steel 
Truck with swinging motion or rigid bolste | eR - Rigid 


Type of truck spring. 
Diameter of truck wheels. 
Diameter and length of axle journals.. 





eat -Elliptie and = 
33 


aah dars'a adel nacee warn 5xé 
Distance between centers of journals............. Bx) 
Diameter of wheel fit on axle....c..<cccccccccccecsoon 6% in. 
Diamotes of cetiter of axle. 2.....5s0<ceaccccsve cusses’ 5% in. 
Type of truck bolster...............-. Rid ipl ees. Fox 
Type of truck (rangGne:.. 5. cccs See ae Fox 
Length of tender frame over a apd a eae 22 ft. 10 in. 
RG@OSty Of 190 ic ccccccecaccesacdeeés “ 3 19. ft. 1% in. 
Diameter of tank. ara . ) 


> 


%, B. coupler 
- Without 


Periodical Resawing of Rail Ends.* 





The difficully of establishing and keeping up good 
joints is one of the most serious in maintenance of way, 
but a recent experiment has led us to think that the peri- 
odical re-sawing of the ends of rails will settle this diffi- 
culty temporarily and in an indirect way while we wait 
for the coming of the satisfactory rail joint. 

In 1898 the Western Railroad Company had at its dis- 
posal'a large number of steel rails taken out of track be- 
fore they were worn out and it was desired to use these 
again in a secondary line. The ends were much worn 
and deformed and we were authorized to cut them all off 
14 in., drilling new holes for the splice bolts. 

We first used revolving hand saws, but afterwards used 
simple little hand saws, each one of which cost five franes. 
Each blade cost 0.9 frane and lasted on an average for 
two cuts. The total cost was 2.10 franes for cutting the 
two ends of one rail. To this must be added 1.2 frances 
for drilling four bolt holes. 

Assuming rails 18 meters long and assuming that they 
were re-sawed at the end of 15 years the cost per running 
meter of track would be very small. The cost for re- 
sawing, not including administrative. cost, would be 
3.30 X 2 _ 

1S 
No doubt this cost would be considerably reduced if the 
operation was carried out in a large way. Thus one could 
lay new rails on a dozen kilometers, re-saw at some 
neighboring station the rails taken up, then lay these in 
the section adjoining that one from which they were 
taken up, and so on in succession, section by section. In 
working ov this scale one would no doubt use a portable 
mechanical plant for sawing. Incidentally, it is inter- 
esting to note that the use of these little hand saws is 
general on the Western Railroad system for cutting rails 
whenever occasion arises to do so. 


-0.37 franes per meter [say 6% cents per yard]. 


*By M. Bauchal, Assistant Engineer Maintenance of Way, 
French Western Railroad. Translated from the Revue Gé- 
nérale des Chemins de Fer, April, 1901. 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


CONTRiBUTIONS—Subscribers and others will ma- 
terially assist us in making our news accurate and com- 
plete if they will send us early information of events 
which take place under their observation, such as 
changes in railroad officers, organizations and changes 
of companies in their management, particulars as to 
the business of the letting, progress and completion of 
contracts for new works or important improvements 
of old ones, experiments in the construction of roads 
and machinery and railroads, and suggestions as to 
its improvement. Discussion of subjects pertaining to 
ALL DEPARTMENTS of railroad business by men prac- 
tically acquainted with them are especially desired. 
Officers will oblige us by forwarding early copies of 
notices of meetings, elections, appoiniments, and espe- 
cially annual reports, some notice of all of which will 
be published. 

ADVERTISEMENTS—We wish it distinctly understood 
that we will entertain no proposition to publish any- 
thing in this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS. We give in our editorial columns ouR 
OWN opinions, and these only, and in our news columns 
present only such matter as we consider interesting 
and important to our readers. Those who wish to 
recommend their inventions, machinery, supplies, finan- 
cial schemes, etc., to our readers, can do so fully in our 
advertising columns, but it is useless to ask us to 
recommend them editorvally either for money or in con- 
sideration of advertising patronage. 


Last Sunday the Broadway cars in New York city 
were changed from cable to electric working. As is 
doubtless well known, all of the underground work 
had been done some months ago, while traffic was 
continued. Therefore, when the actual change of mo- 
tive power took place it was necessary to interrupt 
traflic but a few hours. The whole operation was car- 
ried on with a speed and smoothness which testified 
to fine organization. The cable ‘cars have now dis- 
appeared entirely from New York city ind the com- 
pany will begin to fully realize the economies of elec- 
tric traction. In the year which ended June 30, 1900, 
the average operating expenses by cable were 17.76 
cents per car mile, and by electric traction 13.16 cents 
per car mile. In that year more than 10% million 
cable car miles were run. Supposing this performance 
to be maintained for one year at the same rate the 
economy would be about $500,000. Of course, we do 
not pretend to say whether the gain to the company 
will be more or less than this. 


A Necessary Element of Perfect Automatic Block Sig- 
naling. 


One of the final arguments against automatic 
block signals and in favor of manual signaling is that 
with the automatic there is no person to report to 
the superintendent when enginemen disregard a sig- 
nal. By “tinal” we mean one of the arguments 
which those putting them forward regard as unan- 
swerable. For several years this has seemed to be, 
in some cases, the only reason why manual blocking 
was not abandoned and automatic introduced in its 
place. The use of automatic signals is now increas- 
ing so fast that we may probably assume, with con- 
fidence, that this argument has been practically 
given up as not worth while, or that it soon will be; 
but a word may be said on the subject notwith- 
standing. 

The advocate of automatic signals must answer this 
point either by providing the necessary watchman or 
by asserting that watching is unnecessary. Probably 
the most common answer-a tacit answer; nobody 
feels bound to formally defend himself when he buys 
nutomatie signals—has been that enginemen could be 
fully trusted to obey the signals. As continued use of 
automatic signals has led increasingly to the use of 
permissive blocking—that is, to the adoption of a rule 
pernitting trains to avoid detention at an adverse sig- 
nal by proceeding, without stop, under control, to the 


next signal—the idea of trusting to the judgment of 


the runners has, of course, become more prominent 
and has, no doubt, come to have increased force. 
The judgment of the engineman must, of necessity, 
be relied upon to a large extent; why draw a line to 
divide things that he cannot be trusted to do from 
those with which he can be trusted? 

We draw attention to this subject now merely to 
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make record of the faet that this is not the only 
solution of this question. A wideawake superinten-— 
dent in the west who has a large number of auto-. 


matic signals sends out inspectors frequently to test 
the vigilance of the enginemen. The inspector sets 
an automatic signal against a train (when the block 
is clear) and then observes whether the engineman 
shows any disposition to ignore the indication. The 
rule requires trains to come to a full stop and wait 
sixty seconds, and an engineman who decides that 
he can “use bis own judgment” to the extent of 
stretching the rule, very soon hears from the super- 
intendent, and learns that he must do exactly as the 
rule says. 

We give prominence to this detail of management 
--a detail so simple that some may be inclined to look 
upon it as a trifle—because we have found so many 
superintendents who feel the need of such a means 
of discipline and so very few who have actually 
adopted anything of the kind in a systematic manner. 

Automatic block signals now perform a function of 
the highest importance on many hundred miles of 
track. They are depended upon, absolutely, to protect 
our fastest trains from collision, and therefore it is 
necessary not only that the apparatus itself be of 
the most perfect construction and the care of it in 
competent hands, but also that the signals be used in 
accordance with the best possible regulations for pre- 
vention of human error. It is true that we still in- 
struct our trainmen to protect by flag when unex- 
pectedly stopped; but, as every one knows, this pro- 
tection cannot be depended upon. In many cases 
trains are run so close together that a flagman could 
not stop a following train if he would; while in many 
others we must assume that he would not go back 
with the flag if he could. It is becoming more and 
more evident with every added year of experience 
that brakemen fully understand what protection the 
block signals afford, and consequently relax their own 
efforts in that direction, 

In saying that block signals should be treated as the 
sole protection from rear collisions and that trying to 
depend partly on the flagman is a dangerous attempt 
{o sit on two stools we are simply putting in words 
what is evident every day in experience. Moreover, 
the experience of English railroads, covering twice or 
three times as many years as ours, is constantly be- 
fore us. They still maintain the flagging rule the 
same as we do, though they use the block system 
everywhere; but the Board of Trade inspectors, the 
most accomplished fault-finders in the world, never 
censure a guard for not obeying that rule. 

Only the simplest logic is required to justify the 
postulate that the best practicable means should be 
employed to prevent errors or neglect on the part 
of enginemen. We spend money very liberally to in- 
sure perfect action of the signals; why not put forth 
equal energy to insure perfect reading of the signals? 
Superintendents of roads where manual blocking is 
employed say that the enginemen make more errors 
(resulting in collisions) than do the signalmen. If this 
is sO we may perhaps assume that enginemen will 
make more errors than will a well-designed and 
well-cared-for mechanical or electrical device. Cer- 
tainly the record of errors on the part of our inani- 
mate signalmen which have performed the millions 
of automatic block signaling operations in America 
which have made up our record for the past fifteen 
years, has been a highly creditable one, so far as re- 
sults are concerned. If any automatic signal has 
eaused a collision, the resulting loss of life, limb and 
property has been so small that the public has never 
heard of it. 

Whether the errors of enginemen be many or few, 
some idea of their frequency or the frequency of 
conditions which tend to produce them is a necessary 
part of what the superintendent should know in order 
to be fully posted on how his road is being worked. 
The personal equation is an element in discipline 
which it is often said cannot be measured, but it is 
the duty of the disciplinarian to measure it as well 
as he can. With an attendant at every signal we 
say that we are setting a watch on every act of every 
engineman (so far as block signaling is concerned). 
Very well; but in abolishing signalmen we do not need 
to go to the other extreme and have no wateh at all 
on any of the enginemen’s acts. We are not thus 
radical in money matters. The traveling auditor can- 
not visit a station agent every week, or even every 
month; but his practice is such that an occasional visit 
is in many respects as useful as regular and frequent 
visits would be. The watching of passenger conduc- 
tors, te-check slipshod practices and to detect the 
oceasional thief, cannot be carried on all the time, 
the cost would be too great. But occasional watching 
is found very useful; its good effects are not con- 
fined to the few days or weeks in which the watch- 


men are at work. 


Why not take as good care to prevent misconduct 
ou the part of enginemen, whose wrongdoing will 
cause collisions and death and damage a railroad’s 
reputation, as to prevent these other kinds of mis- 
conduct which involve nothing worse for the com- 
pany than a small loss of money? 

We do not need to tell the conscientious superin- 
tendent of a busy railroad that his peace of mind 
necessarily depends, day and night, on the degree of 
confidence which he feels in the competency for their 
duties of the scores or hundreds of engineers and 
other men whom he intrusts with the actual work of 
running the trains. We merely wish to call his at- 
tention to the fact anew. Any such superintendent 
who has not tried the expedient that we have men- 
tioned or who has tried it but little, will, we are sure, 
by following the example of our Western friend, fur- 
nish himself with definite knowledge concerning the 
habits of his enginemen where now he has only in- 
definite knowledge. Knowledge gained by judicious 
tests, made every few weeks, furnishes a positive 
basis of confidence in the efiiciency and reliability of 
your enginemen; while to trust an engineman because 
he has not had a collision is not knowledge at all; 
you have merely a negative ground for trusting him. 








The World’s Railroads. 


We publish elesewhere tables showing the mileage 
of the railroads of the world, with the area and pop- 
ulation of each country, per mile of railroad, compiled 
and reduced from the tables published yearly in the 
Archiv fiir EHisenbahnwesen, an official publication 
of the Prussian Ministry of Public Works. The mile- 
age in our table is for the year 1899, but the Archiv 
gives the figures for each of the four previous years, 
and a large part of the interest of these statistics lies 
in its showing of yearly extension of railroads in the 
different countries and quarters of the globe. 

The aggregate length of railroads in the world in 
1899 is shown by these statistics to have been 479,900 
niles, distributed among the several continents, as 


follows: 

Europe 172,622 North America ...... 216,290 
ee 35,938 South America ...... 27,874 
Africa 1Z,G0E (AUBEPRIABIA 6.606 5000% 14,675 





The old continents have 221,061 miles; the new 
ones, 258,839. 

The increase in the world’s mileage since 1895 has 
been 44,574 miles, or a little more than 10 per cent. 
The increase on the several continents has been: 

Increase in 


1895. 1896. 1897. 1898. 
3,803 3,520 065 4,975 










Europe ,065 
Asia 1,973 1,993 2,392 2,620 
Africa 1,044 632 1,311 1,342 
PENT NIIERD, 56:55 cla toia-0-0 a ccasisieore ace 14 484 134 175 
DEORE NOR. 86. 6:ina.e asp 8 care hi 1,490 3,148 2,179 3,268 
OMGN SRINCENCR, 54.04.0006 os eae ae 1,472 970 785 786 

ES GOTO! \a107ss0 piles vicleloe a ..-.- 9,796 10,747 10,866 13,166 


To one who has long followed the course of rail- 
road construction, what is most notable here, is the 
lead taken in Europe and Asia, which had long been 
held by North America. The percentage of increase 
for the four years was 1014 per cent. in Europe, 33 1-3 
in Asia and less than 5 per cent. in North America. 
The reason for this becomes plain on examining the 
population per mile of railroad—2,208 in Europe, 
28,600 in Asia, and 487 in North America. But the 
contrast between recent years and earlier periods is 
striking. Europe built more railroads in this four- 
year period since 1895 than in any other since 1879, 
at least; America less than in any such period from 
1879 to 1894, during which 16 years more than half of 
all the increase in mileage in the world was every 
year in this continent. In the four years ending with 
1883 there were built in the United States 35,000 miles 
of railroad; in all the rest of the world 22,270 miles; 
again, in the four years to 1899 32,429 miles were 
opened in the United States, against 35,466 in all the 
rest of the world, 15,291 of which were in Europe. 
To drop from these tremendous figures to the 7,545 
miles opened in this country in the four years to 1899, 
when 16,363 miles were built in Europe, and 8,978 in 
Asia even, is a fact of tremendous economical signit- 
icance. Heretofore every return of a period of pros 
perity in this country has been accompanied by great 
expenditures of capital on new railroads—railroad 
building for the time has been almost the chief in 
dustry of the country, and has certainly absorbed 
more capital than all the other industrial enterprise> 
set on foot at the same time. The difference between 
the cost of the 35,000 miles opened in the four years 
to 1883 and that of the 7,548 miles opened in the four 
years to 1899 is an enormous sum, and it has been 
so much addition to the amount available for increas 
ing production. Heretofore there has been a greii 
overproduction of the means of transportation it 
every period of prosperity, which has lessened thc 
country’s ability to extend the production by whic 
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the carriers must be supported. We have spent so 
much money for horses to carry our crops to market 
that we have not had enough to clear, fence and cul- 
tivate the land which must grow the crops for the 
horses to haul. It is, therefore, most ercouraging 
that in these recent and present prosperous years 
there has been no such great increase in railroad 
construction as characterized the periods immedi- 
ately following 1866, 1878, and 1884. It is well 
for the railroads, and it is well for the productive in- 
dustries. 

Doubtless, however, the decrease in railroad build- 
ing in this country is exaggerated by the above fig- 
ures, because it is of late years that there has been 
the greatest activity in building street railroads, and 
very much more of this has been done here than in 
any other country. 

Returning now to the data showing the propor- 
tion of railroad mileage to population and area in the 
different countries, we see that it is the compara- 
tively new countries, or, more definitely, the United 
States and the English colonies in America and Aus- 
tralia, which have the greatest mileage in proportion to 
population. All Australia has only 311 inhabitants per 
mile of railroad, Canada 304, the United States 392. 
The only other country approximating these figures 
is the Argentine Republic. All these countries have 
most of their area distant from the sea; all were 
until recently unpeopeled, and to utilize quickly the 
natural resources at all, it was necessary to give them 
an outlet to the old world. This old world, however, 
having been developed before the days of railroads, 
has, necessarily, had a parallel growth, side by side, 
of population and industries; and this is why Europe 
is sufficiently served by a mile of railroad to 2,208 peo- 
ple, while Canada requires a mile for 304. 

Comparisons of the United States as a whole with 
any one Huropean country are of less value than com- 
parison of European countries with each other; be- 
cause this country is of such vast extent, nearly as 
large as all Europe, with about one-fifth of its popu- 
lation; and because of the very different degrees of 
development of different parts of the country. By the 
help of the territorial “groups” of railrc-vus, as de- 
seribed in the Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
ports, we shall be able to make more significant com- 
parisons. 

The European country with the most railroad in 
proportion to area is Belgium, where the railroad 
system, if laid in parallel lines across the whole coun- 
try would make the lines less than three miles apart 
(2.96 miles). Belgium has an area of 11,373 square 
miles. New Jersey, with 7,815 square miles, has 3.33 
square miles per mile of railroad; Massachusetts 3.78 
square miles; Pennsylvania, somewhat similar to Bel- 
gium in industries, but four times as large, 4.42 square 
miles. 

Belgium is one of the smallest of countries, how- 
ever. Doubtless an equal area might be selected in 
Nngland, adjacent to Philadelphia, and perhaps adja- 
cent to Chicago, where there is more railroad than in 
Belgium. 

Great Britain and Ireland have together an area of 
121,175 square miles; the territory included in Group 
It. of the Interstate Commission (the Middle States 
as far as the Potomac) has 116,530 square miles. 
Group II. has 21,148 miles of railroad; Great Britain 
and Ireland, 21,167—nearly alike in area and railroad 
mileage. But the new census shows 42,281,000 people 
in Great Britain and Ireland, against 17,107,000. in 


the territory of Group II.—1,951 per mile of road . 


there, 809 here. 

Still more nearly equal to the British territory is 
ihat occupied by our “Group IIL.” of railroads—Ohio, 
Indiana and the lower peninsula of Michigan, which 
have in the aggregate 120,260 square miles; but they 
have 23,3816 miles of railroad and only 8,859,000 in- 
habitants; per mile of railroad 5.2 square miles and 
380 people, against 5.65 square miles and 1,951 people 
in the British Kingdom. 

France has 7.8 square miles of territory and 1,477 
people per mile of railroad and a total area of 207,107 
square miles. Compare this with the combined terri- 
‘ories of Groups II. and III., west of New England 
ond east of Indiana and Lake Michigan, which have 
“36,790 square miles, 25,966,000 people and 44,459 
miles of railroad—5.3 square miles and 584 people per 
nile of railroad. The German Empire has nearly the 
“tune area as France—208,700 square miles, and we 
herefore compare the above figures of combined 
Groups IT. and III. with its 31,392 miles of railroad 
and its 6.68 square miles of area and 1,661 people per 
nile of railroad. ‘ 

The other European countries are less well provided 
with railroads, but there is a smaller population per 
inile of road in some of them—1,300 in Switzerland, 
1,309 in Denmark, and 752 in Sweden—all much 
sreater than the average in this country and most 


nearly comparable with the 739 in New England and 
the 809 in Group II. 

A general conclusion of these comparisons is that 
in a large part of this country the railroad system 
is substantially complete, so far as mileage is con- 
cerned. The great work of construction remaining to 
be done is the perfection of the existing lines, which 
goes on constantly, but rapidly only in prosperous 
times. 





As examples of the requirements made on the Minister 
responsible for a state railroad system, we cite two “in- 
terpolations” by delegates at one sitting of the Prussian 
Parliament in April. “Is the government ready to in- 
troduce without delay greatly reduced freight rates on 
seed wheat and grain for bread for those districts where 
winter grain has been entirely or in great part winter- 
killed?’ An important part of the wheat and some rye 
was winter-killed this year in Prussia. Again (by city 
delegates), “since Feb. 6, 1901, in various districts of 
russia there has been a special freight rate for straw 
and other forage, from the benefits of which dealers in 
forage, unless they belong to farmers’ associations, are 
excluded. What measures does the government con- 
template to put an end to this violation of the laws 
governing railroad traffic?’ Explanatory of this latter, 
it may be assumed that forage was so short last season 
that many farmers had not enough to keep their own 
stock, and that for their benefit they wanted a reduction 
in rates, which was opposed by those among them who 
had forage to sell, if it would facilitate the supply of the 
towns with forage, and reduce its cost to others than 
their fellow-farmers. By giving the reduction only to the 
members of the Prussian equivalent of “the Grange,” this 
difficulty could be avoided. We are not expert enough in 
Prussian law to say whether this violates its provisions 
concerning equal rates for all. The Prussian “grangers” 
are very different people from the American variety, but 
they show in every session of Parliament that they can 
“hold up” the government, Emperor and all, if they do 
not get what they want. 


Roumania, in 1899, had 1,914 miles of railroad, on 
which the traffic during that year was equivalent to the 
movement of 181 passengers and 255 tons of freight 
each way daily. This passenger movement is heavier 
than in any of the “groups” of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, except New England and the Middle States, 
where it is equivalent to 332 and 260 respectively, and 
more than 50 per cent. greater than in “Group III.” 
(Ohio, Indiana and the lower Peninsula of Michigan), 
where it was 116; in considering which remember that 
Group III. has 361 inhabitants to a mile of railroad; 
Roumania, 2,632. The freight movement in Roumania, 
however, is not one-fifth as great as in Group -III., and 
is greatly exceeded in the districts with lightest traffic in 
this country. The gross earnings of the Roumanian 
roads were $3,022 per mile, 82 per cent. of which was 
absorbed by the working expenses, leaving net but $544 
per mile. Grain is the freight which yields largest earn- 
ings. followed by lumber, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tron Corrosion; Anti-Fouling and Anti-Corrosive Paints. 
By Louis Edgar Andrés. Translated from the German. 
2% x 5% in., pp. viii + 275, 62 illustrations. London: 
Scott, Greenwood & Co. 1900. (D. Van Nostrand 
Co., New York.) $4 net. 

This book seems the most valuable work that has yet ap- 

peared on the subject of painting iron work. Its treat- 

ment is practical, free from chemical formulas, and from 
the standpoint of use rather than of manufacture. Anti- 

corrosive paints form the main subject, only about 20 

pages being devoted to anti-fouling compounds. 

Over 50 pages are given to the nature and causes of 
rust, Spenrath’s essay being liberally quoted. Twelve 
pages are given to the proper condition of the iron sur- 
face for the application of paint, the conditions being 
briefly that it shall be free from rust and from adherent 
acid and perfectly dry. 

About 15 pages are given to the choice of the first or 
“priming” coat. Iron-oxide and linseed oil are treated, 
and much is said of the use of red lead. The author 
does not approve of red lead as a priming coat, says iron- 
oxide is unobjectionable, but that the best material for a 
first coat is a very thin coat of linseed varnish applied 
hot. By linseed varnish he appears to mean simply 
boiled linseed oil. He says that the sole protection af- 
forded by paint is due to the properties of the oil or var- 
nish, and to the use of a pigment inert to the same. 

Ten pages are then devoted to the choice of the finish- 
ing coats, white lead, red lead and iron-oxide being espe- 
cially considered. He states “the most suitable paint for 
the preservation of iron structures will be the one that 
contains a pigment requiring a large admixture of lin- 
seed oil or linseed varnish in order to render it distribut- 
able, and which exerts no influence, favorable or the re- 
verse, on the drying and hardening of same.” 

The application of paint is next taken up. The au- 
thor’s conclusions are “lay the paint on as thinly as pos- 
sible, consistent with covering the object’—‘each pre- 
vious coat of paint must be perfectly dry before the fol- 
lowing coat is laid on’—and “the subsequent layers must 
be equally protected from water and rain.” 

About eight pages are given to the number of coats and 
as many more to the testing of paints by immersion in 
water and to signs which indicate the necessity of re- 
painting. It is stated that “fone bottom coat and three 





subsequent coats, laid on at suitable intervals,” will be 
the minimum number required for protection,” and that 
“repainting is an urgent necessity—if the paint exhibits 
cracks, be they ever so fine; if it has become dull and 
crumbling so that the pigment can be wiped off in the 
form of powder by the hand or with a cloth,” or “if 
rusted places or yellowish red patches show themselves 
in the paint.” 

The absurdity of the claims to impossible properties 
sometimes made by paint manufacturers is exposed, and 
the conditions essential to the attainment of a durable 
paint coating are stated. A description is given of the 
component materials of paints, linseed varnish occupy- 
ing nearly 30 pages and pigments over 20. Lead, zinc, 
iron-oxide and graphite pigments are treated. The au- 
thor seems to approve of all zine pigments, of all native 
oxides of iron, and of graphite—but to disapprove of red 
lead. 

Next in order are taken up the influence of the pro- 
portion of oil on the durability of the paint, the prepa- 
ration or manufacture of paints, and the results of the 
examination into the constituents of 13 paints. All other 
compositions and processes, not included in the oil paints, 
are then treated. The book closes with a presentation 
of the Swiss official methods of testing the utility of 
paints, and with some European official specifications for 
painting. The last page contains the author’s recom- 
mendations for painting iron work. 

The subject is so thoroughly and excellently covered 
that no important adverse criticism of the book can be 
made. The authorities and tests quoted are mainly 
European, as is natural. In quoting the American ex- 
aminations of E. Gerber, his name is incorrectly given 
as M. G. Huber. American conditions and tendencies 
would seem to require that more space should be devoted 
to electrolysis, and that the use of the sand blast should 
be at least mentioneda 

The book is not divided into chapters, which seems un- 
natural to American readers. Sub-titles are used in- 
stead, to which, however, the subject-matter does not 
conform so closely as it might, but the index seems as 
full as is necessary. The book is unapproached in scope 
and value by any previous publication on the painting 
of iron work, and will be of great value to all interested 
in the subject. __ 


TRADE CATALOGUES. 


Electric Instruments.—The Stanley Electric Mfg. Co., 
Pittsfield, Mass., have just issued their Bulletin No. 117 
‘describing the S. K. C. indicating wattmeter and the 
S. K. C. phase indicator. The spherical coil wattmeter 
is made upon the dynamometer principle and a descrip- 
tion of its arrangement in detail is given in the Bulletin. 
It is available and eflicient for direct current work. Con- 
ditions and requirements under various loads and loca- 
tions are discussed, with instructions for auxiliary equip- 
ment of the instrument. A feature of these instruments 
is that they have practically the same case and base as 
the well-known type of S. K. C. hot-wire ammeters and 
voltmeters; that is, a rubber base-plate set in a brass 
rim, rubber cylinder for the side, spun brass cap and 
bevelled plate glass front. ‘They are insulated for high 
potentials and may be used with 10,000 volts between the 
case and working parts without danger. A portable type 
of indicating wattmeter wili presently be brought out. 
The S. K. C. phase indicator is a modified spherical coil 
wattmeter having its zero in the center. Two arrows, 
pointing to the right and left respectively, take the place 
of the wattmeter scale. The instrument depends for 
its action upon the principle that no force is exerted 
between two coils carrying currents 90 deg. apart. The 
indicator gives correctly at a glance the condition of the 
phase relation of current and E. M. F. on a circuit. The 
pointer deflects to the left if the current lags behind 
the E. M. F.; remains at zero when the current is in 
phase; and deflects to the right if the current leads the 
Kk. M. F. Where motors are run from the same gener- 
ators that are carrying an electric lighting load such an 
instrument is of great value as the point of proper ex- 
citation of the synchronous motors is quickly and exactly 
determined, and thus the regulation of the whole system is 
materially improved. 


The Erie Railroad issues a handsome folder designed 
to call attention to the Erie as a route by which to reach 
Buffalo and Niagara Falls. It is pointed out that this 
road also reaches directly another very attractive spot, 
namely, Chautauqua Lake, and in fact is the only line 
reaching all three of these points direct. The folder con- 
tains illustrations and descriptions of the Exposition 
grounds and buildings with an elaborate colored plan of 
the grounds. There is also information about Niagara 
Falls and Chautauqua. 


Hydraulic Benders.—The Watson-Stillman Co., 204-210 
East 43d street, New York city (The Rookery, Chicago), 
has issued a catalogue, being No. 59, designed especially 
to show a line of hydraulic bending tools. This includes 
rail benders of various sorts for T rails and girder rails, 
pipe benders, straightening presses, beam-bending 
presses, a crank pin press and various small parts, for 
these and other tools. 








Styles’ Power Punching Presses; Bliss Straight Sided 
Power Presses.—These are pamphlets No. 2 and No, 3, is- 
sued by E. W. Bliss Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. The 
scope of the pamphlets is sufficiently indicated by the title. 
They contain illustrations, with descriptions, of presses 
of various types and capacities. 
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TECHNICAL. 





Manufacturing and Business. 
The Handlan-Buck Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo., has ac- 
quired all the assets of the M. M, Buck Mfg. Co., and 
will hereafter conduct the business formerly carried on 
by the old concern. 

J. ©. Halladay, formerly Western representative of 
ihe Pickering Spring Co., has been appointed General 
Western Sales Agent of the Protectus Co., with offices 
in The Rookery, Chicago. 

The new plant of the Wilmington Railway Spring & 
Mfg. Co. at Washington, Pa., was designed by Wm. B. 
Scaife & Sons, Pittsburgh, Pa., who will also make and 
put up the buildings. They will be of steel frame con- 
struction with slate roofs and corrugated iron sides. 

Shanahan, Woolfolk & Co., of South Framingham, 
Mass., who recently secured a large contract from the 
Metropolitan Water Board of Boston for an aqueduct, 
have placed an order for an air compressing plant with 
the MeKiernan Drill Co., of New York, to the amount 
of $25,000. 

G. EK. Macklin, who was General Sales Agent of the 
Pressed Steel Car Co. of Pittsburgh, with headquarters 
in New York, has recently been made General Manager 
of the company, vice H. G. Shellenberger, resigned. E. 
IX. Forgens, formerly with the Chicago Lumber Co., has 
been appointed Purchasing Agent of the Pressed Steel 
Car Co, 

American all steel couplers will be used on 200 cars 
being built for the New Orleans & North Eastern, and 
on 300 box cars being built by the Georgia Railroad at 
its own shops. Thornburgh tandem draft rigging attach- 
ments will be used on the Georgia Railroad cars as weil 
as Keystone body and truck bolsters, which will also. be 
used on 300 box cars recently ordered by the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio. 

Iron and Steel. 
Gilbert Hl. McCauley, General Manager of the Central 
[ron Works, Harrisburg, Pa., died suddenly in that city 
May 25, aged 60, fe 

The directors of the Cambria Steel Co., on May 22, de- 
cided to increase the capital stock from $4,320,000 _ to 
$50,000,000, $45,000,000 of which is to be issued. : 

A contract for about 200 miles of rails will be let 
about July 1 by the Oklahoma Central & South Eastern 
Ry. Kdmund Frunty, President, Enid, Okla. T. 

Charles H. Ashburner, aged 74, and at one time Dresi- 
dent of the Abbott Iron Co., and later Treasurer of the 
Potistown Iron Co., from which office he resigned three 
years ago, Saltimore, Md., May 22. 

The stockholders of the Diamond State Steel Co, will 
meet in about two weeks in Wilmington, Del., to vote on 
dissolution as part of the proceedings to transfer the 
Diamond State Steel Co. to the new corporation of the 


died in 


sume name, 

The Fort Vitt Forging Co, has been incorporated in 
Pennsylvania, with a capital of $10,000, to make special- 
The incorporators are: Thomas W. 
Bruce Orr and 


ties in iron and steel. 
Smith, Wm. G. Coston, Jesse Lazear, J. 
Thomas C. Lazear, all of Pittsburgh, 

The Columbian Iron Works, Baltimore, Md., will be 
sold at auction on June 12.0 Wm. FF. Frick and H. R. 
Preston are the commissioners to conduct the sale. It 
is Stated the Baltimore Ship Building & Dry Dock Com- 
pany is being organized to buy the property. 

J. K.P. Miller, Chief Engineer of the H. C, Frick Coke 
(o,. has resigned to become Chief Engineer and General 
Manager of the J. W. Ellsworth Co., which operates ex- 
tensive mines in the Monongahela Valley. The change is 
effective June 1. Mr. Miller has been Chief Engineer of 
the Frick Co. since 1892. 

The Tula Tron & Steel Works & Manufacturing Co. 
Was incorporated in New Jersey, May 21, with a capital 
stock of $2,500,000, by M. R. & B. F. Burnham, of Erter- 
rerin de Tula, Mexico; KE. L. Imbaff, of Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 
Robert L. Lawrence and Francis McGee, of Jersey 
City, N. J. 

Among recent contracts taken by the American Bridge 
Co. are: A cantilever bridge over the Colorado River for 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; two deck plate girder 
spans for the Nacozari R, R. of Mexico; also the steel 
work for the Rogers Hotel, Seventh avenue and Twenty- 
fifth street, New York City, and 8,000 tons of steel chan- 
nels and beams for work on the grade crossings on the 
New York Central & Hudson River at Buffalo. 

American Locomotive Company. 
It is officially announced that no statement relative to 
the plans and purposes of the new American Locomotive 
before June 15, on which 


Company will be given out 
plants will be 


date the titles, ete. of the underlying 
transferred to the company. 

White Locomotive Co. Formed. 
The White Locomotive Works, with a capital of $200,- 
QO, has been incorporated in New Jersey by ineorpo- 
rators Charles W. Morrison, Robert L. Welterbeck and 
Walton B. Seldur, who give their address as No. 76 


Montgomery street, Jersey City. The company, so the 


charter states, will make locomotives. 

Jackson & Sharp Co. Bought by the American Car & 
Foundry Co. 

The American Car & Foundry Company, of St. Louis, 

has bought the entire plant, good-will and existing con- 
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tracts of the Jackson & Sharp Company, of Wilming- 
ton, Del. ‘The new owners intend to continue the busi- 
ness of the Jackson & Sharp Company along the same 
lines as heretofore. The plant will be known as the 
Jackson & Sharp plant of the American Car & Foundry 
Company. 
The Hyde Park Locomotive Works. 

The Engineer (Loudon) of May 17 has a long descrip- 
tion of the Hyde Park Locomotive Works in Glasgow. 
This is the largest locomotive works in Europe, and one 
of the oldest in Great Britain. The annual capacity 
now is 300 main-line locomotives, and the firm employs 
3,900 hands exclusively in building locomotives. The 
electric power plant aggregates 2,700 h.-p., and the main 
shafting is driven by ten 75 h.-p. motors. Naturally, 
the installation of hydraulic power is very complete. 
This is worked at a pressure of 1,500 Ibs. per sq. in. 
The accumulator has a ram 18 in. in diameter and 20-ft. 
stroke. There is a 1,200-ton hydraulic forging press and 
a 200-ton wheel press. Tor these the pressure is inten- 
sified to two tons per sq. in. There is a pneumatic 
power plant as well. 

Production of Open Hearth Steel in the United States. 

The production of open-hearth steel in the United 
States in 1900 was 3,402,552 gross tons, against 2,947,- 
316 tons in 1899. The open-hearth steel made in 1900 
was produced by 92 works in 17 states. In 1899 the 
production of open-hearth steel by the basic process 
tunounted to 2,080,426 tons and by the acid process to 
866,890 tons. Of the total production in 1900 2,547,023 
tons were made by the basic process and 855,529 tons 
were made by the acid process. The total production of 
open-hearth direct steel castings in 1900, included above, 
amounted to 179,326 gross tons, of which 41,094 tons 
were made by the basic process and 138,232 tons 
were made by the acid process. In 1900 our open-hearih 
production probably exceeded that of Great Britain, 
which amounted to 3,030,251 tons in 1899. Great Brit- 
ain’s production in 1900 has not yet been published.— 
The Bulletin. 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Improvements. 
J. C. Osgood, President of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co., says that the improvements in the steel plant, pro- 
vided for by an issue of $12,000,000 of common stock 
authorized by the stockholders, Sept. 25, 1899, are near- 
ing completion. The plan provided for the increase of the 
steel production from 150,000 to 600,000 tons, or four- 
feld. The company will convert a portion of this in- 
creased product into more finished products, such as tin- 
plate, wire, nails, sheets, etc. To carry out these plans an 
agreement has been made with Blair & Co., of New York, 
and the Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, of Chicago, to 
underwrite an issue of $10,000,000 of 5 per cent. convert- 
ible debenture bonds of a total issue of $15,000,000. The 
issue of the initial $10,000,000 of debenture bonds is for 
building and operation of auxiliary plants. The remain- 
ing proceeds of the bonds will be available for future en- 
largements of the plant. The proceeds of the remaining 
$5,000,000 of debentures will be used only for the acquisi- 
tion of additional property. 
United States Steel Corporation. 

As a result of the acquisition by the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion the directorates of the American Steel Hoop Co., 
the American Sheet Steel Co., and the American Bridge 
Co. have been reorganized. The present directors of the 
American Steel Hoop Co. are: C. M. Schwab, E. H. 
Gary, D. G, Reid, W. B. Leeds, F. S. Wheeler, Very] 
Preston, J. J. Treacy, Hugh Kennedy, J. W. Jenks, 
Severn TP. Kerr and J. M. Bentley. The officers are: 
President, Veryl Preston; Vice-President and General 
Sales Agent, Severn P. Kerr; Treasurer, F. S. Wheeler. 
The headquarters of the company will remain in New 
York, while the operating department will be in Pitts- 
burgh. Hugh Kennedy is manager of the furnace de- 
partment, J. W. Jenks general superintendent of the roll- 
ing mills and J. M. Bentley the auditor. 

The following have been elected directors of the Amer- 
ican Sheet Steel Co.: George G. McMurtry, John A. 
Topping, Wallace P. Bache, C. M. Schwab, E, H. Gary, 
D. G. Reid, W. B. Leeds, F. S. Wheeler, W. T. Graham, 
T. M. Day, Jr.. and J. Warner. The officers remain 
unchanged. 


The directorate of the American Bridge Company, 
of New Jersey, has been organized and is now con- 
stituted as follows: A. J. Major, August Ziesing, 


L. Wolfel,. R. J. Davis, Abram 
S. Hewitt, ©C.. M. -Schwab, E. H. Gary = and 
Percival Roberts, Jr. The officers are: President, A. J. 
Major; Vice-Presidents, W. H. McCord, J. A. Hatfield 
and C. C, Schneider; Treasurer, William TH. Connell; 
Secretary, IIT. Schoonmaker. The board of the American 
Bridge Co. of New York, a selling company, is composed 
of J. A. Hatfield, C. C. Schneider, James A. Huston, 
August Aiesing, J. P. Kennedy, E. A. Muench, A. J. 
Major, C. W. Bryan, Charles M. Schwab, Percival Rob- 
erts, Jr., and S. P. Mitchell. The officers are: President, 
J. A. Hatfield; Vice-Presidents, August Ziesing and C, C, 
Schneider; Chief Engineer, S. P. Mitchell; Auditor, C. C. 
Wm. H. Connell; Secretary, IT. 


James Christie, Paul 


Price; Treasurer, 
Schoonmaker. 
The Allis-Chalmers Company. 

The prospectus of the Allis-Chalmers Company was 
issued on May 16 by Vermilye & Company, underwriting 
managers. The valuation of the several plants included 
in the consolidation is placed by Julian Kennedy at $9,- 
935,000. No allowance is made for goodwill. The total 
present value of tangible property is stated at $19,935,000, 


while the total issue of preferred stock against this prop- 
erty is only $16,250,000. The companies taken over by 
the Allis-Chalmers Company include the following build- 
ers of heavy engines, mining and other machinery: The 
Edward P, Allis Company, of Milwaukee, Wis.; Fraser 
& Chalmers (incorporated), of Chicago, Ill.; the Gates 
Iron Works, of Chicago, Ill., and the Dickson Manufac- 
turing Co., of Scranton, Pa. (exclusive of locomotive 
works). The examining engineer found that the great 
bulk of the tools in the plants are comparatively new. 
It is stated that the Allis, Fraser & Chalmers and Gates 
Iron Works plants have been operated night and day 
during the past two years and have, from lack of capacity, 
declined in that period as much business as they have 
been able to accept. ‘The profits of the consolidated com- 
pany for the fiscal year to end of May 1, 1902, are esti- 
mated as sufficient to pay dividends at the rate of 7 per 
cent. on the authorized preferred stock and about 4 per 
cent, on the common stock. The issued preferred stock 
bears 7 per cent. cumulative dividends, and it is con- 
vertible into common stock, share for share, at the option 
of the holder, until May 1, 1921. 
preference of 1 per cent., non-cumulative, after the pay- 
ment of 7 per cent. upon the common stock. The issued 
amount of common stock is »20,000,000. 

The officers of the company are Wm. W. Allis, Chair- 
man of the Board; Charles Allis, President; W. J. 
Chalmers, Chairman of Executive Committee and Treas- 
urer: Wiliam A. Read, Chairman of Finance Committee ; 
Max Pam, General Counsel, and Edwin Reynolds, Chief 
Engineer, 

The Board of Directors is as follows: Edward D. 
Adams, Elbert H. Gary, William A. Read, James Still- 
man and Cornelius Vanderbilt, of New York; William 
L. Elkins, Jr., of Philadelphia; Henry W. Hoyt, W. J. 
Chalmers, James H, Eckels and Max Pam, of Chicago, 
and Charles Allis, William W. Allis, Frank G. Bigelow 
and Edwin Reynolds, of Milwaukee. 


THE SCRAP HEAP. 





Notes. 

BE. EB. Clark, Grand Chief of the Order of Railway 
Conductors since 1890, has been re-elected. 

The Mayor of Buffalo has appointed a commission to 
promote the project of a Union passenger station in that 
city. 

Chicago papers say that the Pullman Company is con- 
sidering a plan for paying pensions to employees retired 
on account of ald age. 

A press despatch from Cumberland, Md., of May 22 
reported 143 arrests of trespassers on the line of the 

Saltimore & Ohio between that place and Washington 
Junction in six days. 

The spring change of time-table on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad went into effect on May 26. The new time- 
tables sent out from the general passenger office at 
Philadelphia weighed about five tons. 

The Lehigh Valley Railroad, complying with the new 
law of New York State, has given to each of the New 
York agents of railroads in the West a certificate au- 
thorizing such agents to sell tickets over the Lehigh Val- 
ley. 

The Michigan Legislature has come to an agreement 
upon the question of the taxation of railroads, and both 
houses have passed a bill providing for the taxation of 
this class of property upon the basis of its ‘true cash 
value,” as fixed by the State Tax Commissioners, at the 
average rate paid by other property in the State. 

The railroads of East Tennessee and Western North 
Carolina were badly damaged by floods last week. The 
Asheville Division of the Southern Railway is said to 
have been damaged to the extent of several hundred 
The line from Asheville to Salisbury 
about a week. Many bridges were 


thousand dollars. 
was blocked for 
carried away. 

Justice Gildersleeve, of the New York Supreme Court, 
in the case of Weil, has decided that the new law 
against ticket brokerage is unconstitutional. It is usual! 
in cases of this kind for the Supreme Court to assume 
the constitutionality of a law and leave to the higher 
court the question of settling the question on its merits. 
when appealed; but in this case the judge held that the 
law was so near like the former law, declared uncon- 
stitutional, that he could not reasonably assume it to be 
valid. 

San Francisco papers state that President Hays, of 
the Southern Pacific, has issued an order that no per- 
son employed by the road shall be a director or officer 
of any oil company or be engaged in any outside busi- 
ness. It is said that one of the Superintendents had such 
large outside interests that, on the issuance of this or- 
der, he resigned; and that a man sent by Mr. Hays to in- 
vestigate the oil fields of Texas made large investments 
there for himself, to the detriment of the interests of 
the company. 

Since Mr. Felton became President of the Chicago & 
Alton freight conductors on that road have had the 
opportunity of competing for a semi-annual cash prem- 
ium. A Chicago newspaper says that, for the current 
half year, all the conductors will have to go without the 
premium, there having been so many collisions that the 
management has decided that the most suitable discip- 
line will be a total suspension of the premiums for this 


It also has a further | 
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term, with the hope of inducing the men to be more care- 
ful for the next half year, which begins July 1. 

The Pennsylvania has put on a fast train from Harris- 
burg to Philadelphia, in the morning, running through 
in 2 hours 387 minutes, and making the time from Har 
risburg to New York, 196 miles, 5 hours. The trains 
between Philadelphia and Buffalo have had their time 
shortened about one hour. The east-bound Pennsyl- 
vania Limited will heerafter connect in Broad Strcet 
Station, Philadelphia, with a fast train to Atlantic City. 
The New York, New Haven & Hartford now has one 
train running from Hartford to New York, 110 miles, in 
2 hours 22 minutes. The Queen & Crescent now runs 
a train from New Orleans to Cincinnati, S30 miles, in 22 
hours 55 minutes. The corresponding south-bound train 
takes 24 hours. The North Coast Limited of the North- 
ern Pacific now makes the distance between St. Paul 
and the Pacific Coast, 1,912 miles, in 71 hours. 


Traffic Notes. 

The Traffic Manager of the Southern Pacific an- 
nounces that full trainloads of California fruit will this 
year be taken to Chicago in six days and to New York in 
nine days, much quicker time than has been made here- 
tofore. 

The passenger rate war from Kansas City eastward 
has been temporarily settled, the principal contestants, 
the Alton and the Wabash, having agreed to submit the 
question of differential rates to arbitration. Tariff rates 
will be restored on June 7. 

The Great Northern is now hauling logs from Cass 
Lake, Minn., to Sauk Rapids, 190 miles. A contract has 
been made to haul about 15,0V00,000 ft. Usually the 
shipments amount to one tri uin of 20 cars daily, carry- 
ing about 120,000 ft. of logs. 

The Presidents of the railroads west of Chicago ap- 
pear to have concluded that a conference on the subject 
of rates is not necessary, the meeting appointed for June 
4+ having been abandoned and notice given out that the 
next meeting will take place on »ept. 4. Opinions diifer 
as to Whether this action is due to an unusually good 
situation, or to a disturbed condition due to causes whicia 
cannot be dealt with successfully by the Presidents. 
Bessemer Steel in Great Britain in 1900. 

The total output of Bessemer steel ingots in the United 
Kingdom in the year 1900 was 1,745,UU4 tons, against 
1,825,074 tons in the previous year. Lhe total eaasiiy 
ot basic steel produced in 1900 by the basic Bessemer 
process was 491,101 tons, against 517,378 tons in 1899 
and 504,134 tons in 1898. | The Bessemer process continues 
to produce in Great Britain a larger quantity of basic steel 
than the open-hearth. In all six works are producing 
basic steel by the Bessemer system, and more than one- 
half of the whole is produced in the Cleveland district, 
where two works carry on the — process. The 
output of Bessemer rails in the United Kingdom 
in the year 1900 was larger than in 1898, but considerably 
less than in 1899. ‘The production in 1900 — 759.844 
tons, against 838,148 tons in 1899, and 751,591 tons in 
IS9US. The range of products from Bessemer poe is in- 
creasing every year. One establishment, which produced 
nearly 200,000 tons of ingots, made 12 different descrip- 
tions of finished products therefrom, of which about 60 
per cent. was rails. I°ive Bessemer works, all of them 
operative in 1900, produced no rails at all. Bulletin. 





Concerning Postage Stamps. 

Mr. Daniels says that the device on the new Pan- 
American Exposition 2-cent postage stamp is the Em- 
pire State Express. Some indiscreet persons have said 
that it is the Black Diamond Express, which gives 
brother Daniels exactly the opportunity that he wants, 
and he does not delay to take that opportunity to set 
matters right in the newspapers. The 5-cent stamp 
contains a pretty picture of Mr. L. L. Buck’s upper 
bridge over the Niagara gorge. ‘This is a trolley and 
highway bridge known locally as the Clifton bridge, di- 
rectly below the Falls. Our readers will remember that 
it is much the longest arch in the world, namely, 840-ft. 
span. The bridge was built for the Niagara Falls & 
Clifton Bridge Company by the VPencoyd Iron Works 
as contractors. 

The Carnegie Research Scholarship. 

The foliowing are biographical details regarding the 
three gentlemen who have each been awarded an Andrew 
Carnegie Research Scholarship of £100 by the Council of 
the Iron and Steel Institute (British) : 

Alfred Stansfield, D. Se. (London), Assoc. R.S.M., 
was born in 1871; educated at Ackworth School, the 
Isradford Technical College and the Royal School of 
Mines. In 1898 he was appointed instructor in assay- 
ing at the Royal College of Science. From 1891 to 1898 
le made a number of researches for the Alloys Research 
Committee of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers. 
lle is the author of several papers and reports. 

John Alexander Mathews, Ph.D., M.A., B.Se., F.C.S., 
of Brooklyn, United States, was born in 1872. He was 
educated at Washington and Jefferson College, and at 
‘he Columbia School ‘of Mines, New York. He is the 
author of some ten papers in the Journal of the American 
(‘hemical Society, and in the New York School of Mines 
(Juarterly. 

Julius Goldberg, of Leoben, Austria, was born in 1876. 
ile was educated at Kalish, in Russia, and at the Uni- 
versity of Warsaw, and the Leoben School of Mines. 
ile has had experience of practical metallurgy at 
\\ertsch in Russia, and at Wissen, in Germany. 


Steam Locomotive Run by Compressed Air. 


An interesting feature of the Baldwin Locomotive 
‘Vorks’ exhibit at the Pan-American Exposition is a large 
locomotive which will be jacked up and run by com- 

ressed air. This locomotive is to be supplied with com- 
pressed air from two No. 3 Pedrick & Ayer compressors, 
‘hich will pump the air into the boiler of the locomotive. 


St. Paul Union Depot. 

The St. Paul Union Depot Company has begun work 
n extensive improvements in its property, ‘including 
arge additions to its yard along the river, involving the 
illing in of large quantities of earth, and the enlarge- 
ment of the freight houses, and an increase of more than 
\00 per cent. in the capacity of the tracks at the passen- 
er station, These passenger tracks now accommodate 
~t cars, and it is proposed to make room for over 200. 
rhe total cost of the improvements proposed will be 
about $400,000. 


Montreal, Ottawa and Georgian Bay Canal. 


The charter for a canal from Georgian Bay via French 
iver, Lake Nipissing, Mattawan River and Ottawa 
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River to Montreal, has passed under the control of a 
strong syndicate, and on their behalf E. HE. Sawyer, M. 

. E., and J. Kdgerley, of London, England, @re in 
Canada scniceitar the route. Mr. Sawyer says that 
the proposed route will bring Montreal SO hours nearer 
Chicago than by the Welland Canal, and, by providing 
tor a 20-ft. navigation, wheat could be taken to Mon- 
acal for 1%c¢ a bushel, against 144 at Butfalo. The 
jacsent plans show that 50 locks would be required, but 
these, Mr. Sawyer believes, could be reduced by 15 or 
20, and there would not be more than 32 miles of canal, 
which would include the Grenville and other canals ai- 
ready constructed. The company is asking the Goveri- 
ment to guarantee interest on its bonds up to $60,000,- 
vuv. The length of the proposed canal will be 350 miles. 


Dock at Corinto. 

The Government of Nicaragua has contracted with 
Mr. T. Solomon, an American citizen residing in Blue- 
fields, for a dock at the port of Corinto. The dock is to 
be 500 ft. long by 315 ft. wide, and be built of iron; it 
is to cost $150,000 gold, and to be ready for use within 
one year. Mr. Solomon will be allowed to collect from 
10 to 15 cents per hundredweight for freight and 10 
cents for each passenger embarking at or disembarking 
from the port. 


The St. Clair Steel Co. 


Rapid progress is being made in building the new open- 
hearth steel plant of the St. Clair Steel Co., one of the 
interests of the Crucible Steel Co. of Americ a, Which is 
being built at Blair Station on the Pennsylvania R. R., 
about 25 miles from Pittsburgh. The work is in charge 
of the Garrett-Cromwell Engineering Co. of Cleveland, 
Ohio, Horace W. Lash being in immediate charge. The 
works at the start will consist of twelve 50-ton open- 
hearth furnaces, a 40-in. blooming and billet mill, and 
a number of finishing mills. The daily product will be 
about 1,200 tons. The works are so planned as to ad- 
mit of indefinite enlargement. Most of the contracts 
have been let, and it is expected that the plant will be 
making steel early in the fall. 

The St. Clair Furnace Co. has been incorporated also 
as a constituent company of the Crucible Steel Co. of 
America, to make pig iron to supply the steel companies. 
James KE. Tatnall, heretofore Superintendent of the 
open-hearth department of the Bethlehem Steel Co., has 
been appointed Superintendent of the open- hearth de- 
partment of the St. Clair Steel Co. G. G. Thorp, here- 
tofore General Superintendent of the Joliet works of the 
Illinois Steel Co., is now General Superintendent of the 
St. Clair Furnace Co. and the steel works of the St. 
Clair Steel Co. 


Southern Pacific Improvements at Guaymas, Mexico. 


The Sonora Ry., a branch line of the Southern Pa- 
cific operated in Northwestern Mexico, has for its south- 
ern terminus on the Pacific or rather the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, at Guaymas, one of the best harbors of the south- 
western coast: Commercially this fine harbor has re- 
mained practically dormant, and notwithstanding the 
— that a railroad has been in operation to it for 15 

vars. The unprecedented maritime activity on the 
se Pacific coast, and the advent of new steamship 
lines has renewed attention to this favorably located 
port. The Southern Pacific has begun large improve- 
ments to its terminal properties. Wharfage facilities 
which never were meager are being added to. The maii 
wharf connecting the mainland with a small island will 
be made a four-track structure, and will extend inio 
the waters of Guaymas Bay 500 or 600 ft. in addition. 
Altogether preparations are to effect another transconti- 
nental route for the southern and west coast trade, thus 
making a shorter route for this traffic which has here- 
tofore gone to California and San Francisco. 


The Railroad to Mecca. 


As all the world knows, a railroad is to be built from 
Damascus to Mecca—some time. It appears that the 
Sultan has requested of the faithful to consecrate to that 
holy enterprise the skins of the skeep killed during the 
Courban Bairam, the Mohammedan New Year's feast. 
It is requested that these skins be turned in to an official 
auctioneer for sale, the fund resulting to be used to carry 
on this railroad. We do not swear that this is true, but 
give the story for what it is worth, and the ingenious. 
reader may compute how many sheep must be slain to 
build the railroad. 


Engaging Day Coach Seats. 

The French State Rai small system—have 
adopted the policy of engaging seats on certain express 
trains, just as we engage places in drawing-room and 
sleeping cars. These engagements can be made at Paris 
all the year round, at Royan, a watering place, during 
the summer season, and at Bordeaux during the winter 
season. <A france is paid for the engagement. After. the 
train is made up and until it starts, you can engage a 
seat, of what are left, for half a frane in the first and 
second class, and for 5 cents in the third class. This is 
said to be taken from the German practice with their long 
through cars; but as the Germans took it from us, the 
French need not be grateful. It does not appear that in 
France this is looked upon as paying for the seat; and 
if the passenger waits till the train starts he will ‘prob- 
ably get one without paying, if any is left. In Germany 
the payment, as here, is for superior accommodations, 
not to be had without paying. 





Electric Railroads in Saxony. 

The latest statistics concerning the traffic of the Saxon 
electric roads during 1900 give a comprehensive survey. 
According to these returns, the traffic has increased con- 
siderably over that of last year, as a consequence of the 
opening of many new lines in the larger cities. The 
figures below show the extension in the faciltities. 

Length of lines. VPersons carried. 
iles. Number. 
OBES SOOO osc oacvcdccecuntene ~ Seu 147,645,690 
"POtaE TSOP 6c. vscee Jéhaedietunen See 113,592,390 

The number of persons injured has increased in pro- 
portion to the increase in traffic. The serious and fatal 
accidents, which are included under one head, have in- 
creased from 0.61 to 0.69 for each million persons car- 
ried. Naturally, most of the accidents were the fault 
of the injured themselves, especially in case of persons 
jumping on and off cars while in motion. The number 
of such accidents in 1899 was 38, against 92 in 1900. 
Many women not only insist upon riding upon the front 
and rear platforms, but in getting on and off cars while 
in motion. Other lines will be built and extended in 
Saxony during the year, and large supplies of rails and 
equipment will have to be purchased. 


The Military Railroads in South Africa. 


In a despatch lately issued Lord Roberts says: “The 
difficult and arduous work performed by this depart- 
ment [Military Railway] reflects the greatest credit upon 
all concerned. 


The Orange River Colony and Transvaal 
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Railways, embracing a length of 1,180 miles under the 
title of the ‘Imperial Military Railways,’ were taken 
over by this department as the country was occupied by 
lier Majesty's torces, and on the 8Uth of September, 

1900, a staff of 17,874 othcers and men was employed by 
it. From the outbreak of hostilities up to the 31st of 
August, 1900, these railroads had carried 177,000 pas- 
sengers, 86,000 animals, and 520,000 tons of goods. All 
temporary repairs in Cape Colony, Transvaal, and Orange 
iiiver Colony were, carried out, with a few exceptions, 
by the military railroad staff. Up to the 81st of October, 
i3GO, these temporary repairs meluded the restoration 
of 75 bridges, 94 culverts and 37 miles of line. <A detail 
of the general advance from Bloemfontein to Johannes- 
burg, a distance of 265 miles, will give some idea of the 
expedition with which repairs were effected. The period 
during which the advance was being made was from the 
srd of May to 11th of June, 1900, in which space of 
time the following temporary repairs were executed: 
Twenty- -seven bridges, 41 culverts, 10 miles of line, in- 
cluding 7 deviations, varying in length from 200 yds. to 
two oo Sl From th of June to 15th of November, 1900, 
the Imperial Military Railways were more or less seri- 
ously damaged by the enemy on 115 occasions, but all 
such damages were promptly repaired, and did not ma- 
terially affect the working of the railroads, except that 
the running of trains after dark had to be suspended. 
During the same period fully GO per cent. of damaged 
bridges and culverts were permanently or semi-perma- 
nently repaired.” 


A Trolley Automobile Line in Germany. 


A Berlin engineer has constructed a trolley automobile 
line similar to that exhibited at the Paris Exposition, at 
Kberswalde, a small city near the German capital. The 
automobile receives its motive power from an overhead 
wire by means of a trolley, which is connected with the 
automobile by a cable. This allows the vehicle to turn 
out on the road. 


Retirement for Age in Belgium. 

The Belgian State Railroads have issued orders, ac- 
cording to which its employees will be retired in No- 
vember of the year in which they reach their 66th year, 
without special notification. Thus all employees ‘born 
in the year 1855 will be retired next November. They 
will be entitled to pensions according to rank and time 
of service. 


Concessions in Liberia. 

The Liberian Government has granted to the Afro- 
American Steamship & Mining Company, of Boston, the 
right to establish a steamship line between Boston and 
Liberia; to build wharves, quays, railroads, and tram 
Ways; and to carry on a system of mining operations for 
a period of fifty years. The Liberian Government re- 
ceives in consideration thereof $10,000. 


LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 


The Indiana, Illinois & Iowa has ordered 12 locomo 
tives. 

The St. Louis Southwestern is in the market for 10 
mogul locomotives. 


The Missouri Pacific is reported to be in the market 
for about 25 Jocomotives. 


The St. Louis & San Francisco is said to be in the 
market for 20 locomotives. 


The Morenci Southern is having two engines built by 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

The Ecuadorian Association is having two engines built 
by the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


The Southwestern Coal & Iron Co. is having five en- 
gines built by the Baldwin: Locomotive Works. 


The Southern Missouri & Arkansas is having one en- 
gine built by the Pittsburgh Locomotive & Car Works. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul will build at its 
West Milwaukee shops, nine switching engines, Class F 
style. They are to be duplicates of those recently built. 


The Alabama Great Southern is having four 20 x 26-in. 
consolidation locomotives built by the Richmorid Loco- 
motive Works. They will weigh in working order 142,- 
500 Ibs., with 124,900 Ibs. on drivers, and will have 58 in. 
diam, driving wheels, driving wheel base 15 ft. 11. in., 
total wheel base 25 ft. 114% in. ; 61-in. extended wagon top 
boilers, steam pressure 200 Ibs. fire-box 102% in. x 41% 
in., 271 tubes 2 in. x 4% in., and tank capacity for 5,000 
gals. water. 


CAR BUILDING. 


H, Gould is having one coach built by the Pullman Co. 

The Chicago City Street R. R. is in the market for 
125 cars. 

August Belmont is having one coach built by the Bar- 
ney & Smith Car Co. 
: The New York Central & Hudson River, it is rumored, 
is in the market for cars. 

S. Pearson & Co. are having 50 freight cars built by 
the American Car & Foundry Co. 

The Vera Cruz & Pacific is having 30 freight cars built 
by the American Car & Foundry Co. 

The Colorado & Southern is in the market for 50 box 
ears of 60,000 Ibs. capacity. 

The National of Tehuantepee is having 29 freight cars 
built by the American Car & Foundry Co. 


The Hancock & Calumet has ordered 175 cars of 60,000 
Ibs. capacity from the American Car & Foundry Co. 

The Fort Smith & Western has ordered 300 coal cars 
for August delivery from the Illinois Car & Equipment 
Company. 

The Southern Pacific has ordered 25 cars for passenger 
service from the Pullman Co., and 20 from the American 
Car & Foundry Co. 

The San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake is reported to 
be in the market for 300 freight cars, the specifications 
for which are in the hands of builders. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio has ordered 400 hopper bot- 
tom cars of 100,000 Ibs. capacity from the Pressed Steel 
Car Co., to be exact duplicates of those recently built. 


The Atlantic Coast Line is building 100 box cars at its 
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own shops. They will have Keystone body and truck 
bolsters, American all-steel couplers and Thornburgh 
tandem draft rigging attachments. 


The Rio Grande Western order for cars, noted in our 
issue of May 17, was incorrect. The item should have 
stated that the road has ordered 50 standard Rodger bal- 
last cars and one standard distributing car. 


The Ingolsby Automatic Car-Co., of St. Louis, has 
ordered 315 automatic dump cars of 100,000 Ibs. capacity 
from the American Car & Foundry.Co. Part of these 
are to be of stee] and the balance wood. They will be 
equipped with Sterlingworth brake-beams, 


The Chicago Great Western has ordered 800 box and 
500 flat cars of 60,000 Ibs. capacity from the American 
Car & Foundry Co.; 200 gondola cars of 70,000 Ibs. ca- 
pacity from the Illinois Car & Equipment Co.; and is 
about to place an order for 200 stock cars and 20 cabooses. 


The Southern Pacific has ordered 100 standard Rodger 
ballast cars, 80,000 Ibs. capacity. They will measure 
34 ft. long, and will be equipped with air and vertical 
hook couplers. The road has also ordered 100 standard 
distributing cars with double plows. This order is in 
addition to the one recently placed. 


The Fort Smith & Western has ordered 300 cor\ cars 
of 80,000 Ibs. capacity, for September delivery, from the 
Illinois Car & Equipment Co. They will weigh 338,700 
Ibs., will be 36 ft. long, 9 ft. 8144 in, wide and 4 ft. high. 
They will be equipped with Bettendorf bolsters, Monarch 
brake-beams, Westinghouse brakes, Buckeye couplers, 
Dayton draft rigging, McCord journal boxes and French 
springs. 

The Missouri Pacific has ordered 500 flat cars of 60,- 
000 Ibs. capacity for August delivery from the American 
Car & Foundry Co. They will weigh 27,000 lbs., measure 
40 ft. long over end sills, 8 ft. 1014 in. wide over side 
sills, 4 ft. 4°44 in. to top of floor. The specifications in- 
clude Monarch brake-beams, Westinghouse brakes, Uni- 
versal car bearings, Trojan couplers, Miner draft-rigging, 
McCord journal boxes and box lids, Patterson-Sargent 
paint, Pickering springs and Ployer trucks. 


BRIDGE BUILDING. 


BENWoop, W. VA.—According to report Albert Lucius, 
of New York, has prepared plans for the bridge of the 
Wheeling, Bellaire & Benwood Bridge Company over the 
Ohio River between this city and Bellaire, Ohio. The 
bridge is to carry two trolley lines and general traffic. 


Boston, MAss.—The Harbor and Land Commissioners 
have recommended to the Legislature that a bridge be 
built over Fort Point Channel from Oliver street and 
Atlantic avenue to the docks in South Boston. 


Bripaerort, Conn.—John J. O’Brien, of New York, 
has been awarded the contract for building the substruc- 
ture for the four-track Scherzer rolling lift bridge across 
the Pequonnock River for the New York, New Haven & 
Uartford. The contract for the superstructure is not yet 
awarded. (May 3, p. 305.) 


Bristot, TrENN.—A bridge over the Watauga near 
Bristol was destroyed by the flood early last week. 


CampEN, N. J.—According to report the Board of 
Freeholders will want bids some time this summer for a 
bridge over Cooper's Creek, at either Pine or Spruce 
streets. . 

Cepar Fars, Ilowa.—The Chicago Great Western is 
reported considering building two steel bridges across the 
mill races in Cedar Falls. 

CHARLOTTETOWN, PRINCE Epwarp ISLAND.—The Hills- 
boro bridge will be rebuilt at an early date. 


Cuatrranooca, TENN.—The Chattanooga Electric Ry. 
will soon let a contract for a bridge on Harrison avenue. 


CursterR, Mass.—A hearing was given, May 27, on 
proposed changes in grade crossings over the Boston & 
Albany in this town. ‘The railroad has submitted plans 
proposing two overhead crossings and two crossings 
under the tracks. 


CurcaGco, Inu.—The time for receiving the bids for a 
rolling lift bridge at Randolph street is extended to 
June 5. 

The County Board is considering building an $11,000 
steel bridge over Calumet River, near Blue Island, also a 
steel bridge across Little Calumet River at 147th street, 
to cost about $18,000. 

Once more the Board of Local Improvements has under 
consideration the question of connecting the North and 
South Side boulevard systems by a viaduct. ‘The en- 
gineering department is preparing plans upon which to 
base an estimate for the Council in accordance with an 
order passed May 20. For twelve years this question of 
connecting the Lincoln and South Side park and boule- 
vard systems by a viaduct or subway has been agitated. 
The present resolution calls for an estimate for the ex- 
tension of the boulevard system from a point on Chicago 
avenue east of St. Clair street to Indiana street, with a 
driveway 100 ft. wide. From Indiana street the order 
asks for an estimate for approaches and a viaduct run- 
ning in a southwesterly direction to Randolph street. 
The plans contemplate the removal of the Illinois Central 
bridge and replacing it with a double-decked bascule bridge 
accommodating both the railroad and the driveway. 


Detrenos, Ou10.—The Commissioners of Allen and Van 
Wert counties are considering rebuilding the bridge at 
Third street. 

DENVER, CoLto.—The City Engineer is making plans 
for a viaduct proposed over the railroad tracks and the 
Platte River on 19th street, from Wazee street. 

Wm. P. Jones, Engineer of the Department of Public 
Works, has submitted an estimate of $610,000 for a 
viaduct from Seventh and Curtis streets to Boulevard F. 
The structure will be 5,280 ft. long, have two 5-ft. side- 
walks and a 28-ft. roadway. 

DusLiin, GA.—The bids for building the extension to 
the Oconee River bridge will be opened on July 15. The 
work includes steel work about 1,100 ft. long and 18 ft. 
wide. Vlans were made by George H. Crafts & Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. 


DututuH, Minn.—The Board of Public Works is re- 
ceiving bids for the steel work for the Garfield avenve 
viaduct. It will be a plate girder structure, 1,200 ft. 
long. W. B. Patton, City Engineer. 


East Liverroot, Onto.—Plans and specifications are 
being made by the American Bridge Co., of Pittsburgh. 
for two bridges over the Ohio River, one at the west end 
of Liverpool and the other at Wellsville, crossing the 
river at Congo. Both will be cantilever bridges. 


ELIZABETHTON, 'TENN.—See Watauga, Tenn. 


EVANSVILLE, IND.—Bids are wanted, June 13, for the 
new appreach to the Franklin street bridge, for which 
$20,000 is appropriated. L. H. Legler, County Auditor. 


Farirvort, N, Y.—It is proposed to replace the Fuldam- 
town bridge over the canal with a lift bridge. The plans 
will be made by the State Engineer. 

Fort Keocu, Monr.—The Secretary of War has ap- 
proved the application of the County Commissioners for 
a_bridge over the Yellowstone at a point in the Fort 
Keogh military reservation. 

Fort Situ, Ark.—The Commeycial Club is arrang- 
ing to build a pontoon bridge across the Arkansas River. 

Forr Wortu, Texas.—It has been decided to build a 
GOU-ft. wooden viaduct ‘over the tracks of the Texas & 
Pacific on Jennings avenue. ‘The railroad company has 
given $15,000 toward the cost. (May 10, p. 321.) 


FRANKLIN, PA.—The bridge proposed over French 
Creek at Thirteenth street will be 4382 ft. long, have a 
28-ft. roadway and two 8-ft. walks. ‘The County Com- 
missioners want suggestions. 

GREENCASTLE, IND.—Bids are wanted, June 4, for 
four steel bridges. P. F. Stoner, County Auditor. 


JorpLin, Mo.—The County Court is reported to have 
appropriated $14,685 for bridge work. 

KANSAS City, Mo.—The plans for the proposed bridge 
over the Missouri River, on the site of the old Winner 
bridge, and the terminal facilities with approaches, pro- 
posed by the Union Bridge & Terminal Co., successor to 
the Kansas City & Atlantic R. R., were illustrated in the 
Kansas City Star, May 19. The bridge is to be a three- 
deck structure for the joint use of steam railroads, elec- 
tric railroads, and highway tratlic. ‘Theo. C. Bates is 
President of the company, 95 Milk street, Boston, Mass. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis.—An ordinance for an issue of $100,- 
000 bridge bonds is before the Council. 


Muncig, Inp.—The Council has made allowances for 
bridge improvements, one being for a $4,000 bridge across 
the Mississinewa River, near Granville. ‘The Muncie 
Creek bridge is to cost $2,000, the Koontz bridge $1,800. 


Norristown, Pa.—A deck plate girder bridge of two 
spans, each 60 ft., is proposed over Stone Creek on Mark- 
ley street, but the work may not be authorized this year. 
S$. Cameron Corson, Borough Engineer. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The Engineering Department of 
the Pensylvania Railroad is making plans for two bridges 
across the Schuylkill River in connection with the re- 
arrangement of tracks on the west side of the river in 
connection with the proposed new passenger station to 





be built at Thirty-second and Market streets. The plans* 


will be submitted to the Secretary of War for approval, 
then bids will be invited. The new bridges will be located 
on either side of the present brige. The eastern end of 
the southerly bridge will be located 50 ft. to the south- 


ward of the present structure and, crossing the river at. 


an acute angle, its western end will be 130 ft. south of the 
present bridge. This new bridge will be a steel deck 
structure, with two tracks, the level of which will be 9 
ft. above that of those on the present bridge. The bridge 
to the northward, and which will be known as the Phil- 
adelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore bridge, will also cross 
the river diagonally, the eastern end being 50 ft. north 
of the present bridge and the western end 90 ft. to the 
northward. This bridge will be a steel through girder 
bridge, with two tracks, and will be built on a grade. 
The tracks on the eastern end. will be 5 ft. below the 
.level of those on the present bridge, and at the western 
end they will be 9 ft. lower. “The plans for the station 
have not been made and the work on it may not be 
begun for about a year. 


PriirspurcHu, Pa.—The Nelson & Buchanan Co., which 
had the contract for the new South Tenth street bridge 
over the Monongahela, has assigned the work to th 
American Bridge Co. , 

Plans for the Lincoln avenue bridge are finished and 
Director Wiison is reported as saying that he will let the 
contract within 60 days. (May 3, p. 306.) 


Port HAWKESBURY, CAPE BRETON, N. S.—Robert J. 
.Campbell, President of the Cape Breton Railway Exten- 
sion Co., will soon ask tenders for a bridge over the 
Straits of Canso. 


Rocuester, N. Y.—A bill has been signed by the Gov- 
ernor to appropriate $50,000 for a lift bridge over the 
Erie Canal at Plymouth avenue. 

Sureverort, La.—Bids are wanted, until June 13, for 
a steel bridge 375 ft. long over Cross Bayou at Market 
street. Address P. P. Keith. - 

Syracuse, N. Y.—The Syracuse Rapid Transit Co. is 
making plans for a new bridge to replace the old Warren 
street bridge over the Erie Canal. 


VicksBure, Miss.—Wm. TT. Rigby, Acting Chairman 
of the Military Park Commission, writes that bids have 
not been asked for the three bridges on the Park Road- 
way. Persons desiring to bid on the work should address 
his office. 


WASHINGTON, D, C.—The board appointed to select a 
site, formulate plans, specifications, and estimates for a 
highway bridge across the Potomac to replace the Long 
Bridge and to be located within 500 ft, of that structure 
has practically completed its report and will soon submit 
it to the Secretary of War. The board is composed of 
the following officers of the Corps of Engineers: Lieut. 
Col. Charles J. Allen, Capt. Edward Burr, Capt. Lansing 
H. Beach, and First Lieut. George M. Hoffman, recorder. 
The bill passed by Congress in February authorizes the 
Secretary of War to enter into a contract with the Balti- 
more & Potomac Railroad to construct this highway 
bridge. The sum of $568,000 has been appropriated, and 
the structure must be completed by Feb. 12, 1903. The 
plans favored by the Engineer Board will make the bridge 
cost $568,000 and provide for a steel structure on ma- 
sonry piers. ‘There will be seven spans, each 250 ft. 
long and two spans, each 200 ft. long. with a draw span 
250 ft. This will give the bridge a total length of 2,400 
ft. There will be nine piers and two abutments of ma- 
sonry. The draw pier will contain 1,840 cu. yds. of 
masonry. The floor of the bridge will consist of steel 
plates covered with asphalt. The piers will be 115 ft. 
farther apart than those of the Long Bridge. The draw 
will be 6S ft. wider than that on the old bridge. ‘The ap- 
proach at the north end will consist of a causeway paved 
with stone, with a 100-ft. bridge over the outer lock. At 
the south end the catiseway will be paved with stone. 
This bridge is to be used only for highway traffic, the 
Baltimore & Potomac Railroad being required to replace 
the Long Bridge with a steel railroad bridge within four 
years. The highway bridge will be open for the use of 
all street railroad companies chartered by Congress. The 


Washington, Alexandria & Mount.Vernon Railroad Com- 
pany is required to cease operating on the Long Bridge 
and to lay its tracks on the new structure. No over- 
head wires will be permitted and an underground electric 
system must be laid. Each street railroad using the 
bridge will be required to pay in taxes one-half of 1 per 
cent for each passenger carried across the bridge. ‘The 
cost of the new structure will be divided between the 
District of Columbia and the United States Government. 
Bids will be wanted as soon as the Secretary formally 
adopts the report and accepts the plans. 


WATAUGA, TENN.—Among the bridges washed away 
during the flood last week are: An iron bridge on the 
Virginia & Southwestern Railroad, over the Watauga 
River, at Elizabethton, Tenn.; the county bridge, at the 
same place; the Southern Railway bridge, over the Wa- 
tauga River, at Watauga; Ohio & Charleston bridge, 
over the Watauga River, and the county bridge near by. 
Many smaller bridges and trestles were swept away on 
five of the railroads in this section. 


_ WILKESBARRE, PA.—Proposals will be received by the 
County Comptroller until noon, June 1, for six iron 
bridges, and 49 stone arch bridges. Plans and specifica- 
tions may be seen at the office of Joseph D. Lloyd, County 
Comptroller. 


Other Structures. 


Bayvort, N, Y.—A passenger station will be built at 
this place by the Long Island R. R. 


Briveeport, Pa.—The Philadelphia & Reading will 
enlarge the roundhouse at Bridgeport. 


COATESVILLE, Pa.—The Lukens Iron & Steel Co. is 
reported to have let a contract for a 116-in. plate mill. 
When finished the plant will have a capacity of 200,000 
tons of. finished plates a year. 


CoLLINWoOov, OHI0.—Contracts have been let for 
building the large repair shops near Cleveland for the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. The American Bridge 
Co. will supply the structural steel, which will be 3,000 
tons. The Philadelphia Engineering Co., branch of the 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co., has a contract for a 100-ton, a 
30-ton, a 10-ton and one 7%-ton jib crane. All of ‘fhe 
machinery in the shops will be electrically driven. he 
buildings will include locomotive shop, blacksmith shop, 
eee shop, machine shop, paint shop and power 
nouse, 


CoLumMBus, OnHIo.—We are told that bids will be 
wanted, late in July, by Hugh M. Steele, Chief Engineer, 
Central of Georgia Ry., for the Union passenger depot in 
Columbus. It is to be a brick and stone structure of two 
stories, 50 x 233 ft. and 30 ft. high. It will be used by 
the Central, Southern and Seaboard Air Line and will 
cost about $30,000. Work will begin July 


DANVILLE, Pa.—Fire in the Reading Iron Works, on 
May 24, caused a loss of between $100,000 and $125,000. 
The bar and skelp mills, the roll shops and part of the 
puddle mill are destroyed. 


Decatur, ALA.—The State Railroad Commission has 
notified the Louisville & Nashviile and the Southern Ry. 
that the depot accommodations must be improved within 

days. Both roads are considering building a union 
station. 


ENs.Ley, ALA.—The Osborn Engineering Co., of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, is making plans and specifications for the new 
plant of the Southern Car & Foundry Co., to be located 
at Ensley. Part of the buildings will be of brick and 
steel, and part of wood and corrugated iron. Electric 
transmission of power will be installed. There will be 
500 h. p. boilers. J. M. Elliott, Jr., President, will let 
the contracts. 


Hoventon, Micu.—The Duluth, South Shore & At- 
lantie will build large coal docks here next summer. 


Kokomo, Inp.—The Kokomo Wire & Nail Co. pro- 
poses to build another wire mill which will take the sur- 
plus capacity of rods not consumed in the present plant. 
The location of the new plant is not determined upon, 
but it will probably be along the Ohio or Mississippi 
Rivers. Orders for machinery will soon be placed. 


LA GRANGE, Itt.—The Burlington will build a_pas- 
senger station at La Grange, which will be of light 
pressed brick with Bedford stone trimmings, and will be 
42 x 81 it. 


NatcHez, Miss.—The Yazoo & Mississippi Valley (II- 
linois Central) will build a 100-ft. extension to the 
freight house; also a second story to the present office 
building. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The Pennsylvania will build a 
new station on Thirty-second street north of Market in 
West Philadelphia. (See Bridge Building.) 


Racine, Wis.—The Chicago & Northwestern will soon 
begin work on the proposed $50,000 passenger station in 
this city. The new structure will be of stone and located 
just south of State street. 


Riversipe, Inu.—The Burlington will build a_pas- 
senger station at this place which will be 34 x- 100 ft., 
with covered platforms at both ends 61 ft. long. A wait- 
ing room 16 x 28 ft. will be built on the north side ¢f 
the tracks and will be connected with the main station 
by a tunnel 100 ft. long. 


Vircinta, Minn.—The Interstate Iron Co. has_been 
incorporated in Minnesota, with a capital stock of $2,- 
000,000. The incorporators are: H. H. McKeehan, John 
A. Garfield and Gustave von den Steinen, of Glenville, 
Ohio. The office is Virginia, Minn. 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA.—Announcement is made thai 
the Canadian Northern shops at this city will be enlarged 
and equipped to make box cars. 








MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


(For dates of conventions and regular meetings 
of railroad associations and engineering 
societies see advertising page xvii.) 


Rates to the Convention. 

The supply men have been granted a. round-trip fare 
of 114 single fares to the Master Car Builders’ and Mas- 
ter Mechanics’ Association. 


International Association of Municipal Electricians. 
The sixth annual convention will be held at Niagara 
Falls, N, Y., Sept. 2, 3 and 4, 1901. This promises to be 
one of the best meetings ever held by this Association. 
both in attendance and subjects to be brought before th 
convention. Frank P. Foster, Secretary, Corning, N. \ 
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The Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia. 


A business meeting of the Club, the last before the 
summer recess, will be held on Saturday, June 1, at 8 
o’clock p. m. The topical discussion will be ‘The Duty 
of the Engineer;” “To Himself and His Profession,” by 
Edgar Marburg; “lo His Clients or Employers,” by 
James Christie; ‘“To His Contractors or Employees,” by 
Ts. We Schermerhorn; “To the General Public,” by John 
©. Trautwine, Jr. , 


International Association of Car Workers. 


This is the name of a new organization formed at 
Buffalo, N. Y., last week. It is said that it will take 
in car repairers, car eapeetes. air brakemen, conduct- 
ors, brakemen, cleaners, laborers and, in fact, everybody 
connected with work on steam cars. The new organiza- 
tion has received the indorsement of Samuel Gompers 
and his colleagues in the American Federation of Labor. 
The officers are: President, A. T. Fish, Buffalo; First 
Vice-President, P. L. Anderson, Chicago; Second Vice- 
President, B. A. McClusky, New Orleans; Third Vice- 
President, HE. C. Potts, Dover, N. J.; Secretary and 
Treasurer, A. D. Wheeler, Buffalo. 


The Glasgow Engineering Congress. 

An international engineering congress will be held in 
Glasgow Sept. 3 to 6. Lord Kelvin is the Honorary 
President, and the President is James Mansergh, Esq., 
President of the Institution of Civil Engineers. Among 
the Vice-Presidents are the names of a number of dis- 
tinguished men. Sir Douglas Fox is Chairman of the 
London committee; Robert Caird, Esq., President of the 
Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders in Scotland, is 
Vice-Chairman of the General Committee and Chairman 
of the Executive Committee. Section 1 of the congress 
is railways, and the Chairman of this is Sir Benjamin 
Baker; the Honorary Secretary is R. Elliott Cooper, 
Esq., No. 8 The Sanctuary, Westminster, 8S. W. ‘The 
other sections cover waterways and maritime works, 
mechanical engineering, naval architecture and marine 
engineering, iron and steel and mining, municipal, gas 
und electrical engineering. 








PERSONAL. 


(For other personal mention see Elections and 
Appointments. ) 





—Mr. O. Ott, at one time Purchasing Agent of the II- 
linois Central, died recently at Chicago, Ill., aged 81 
years. 

—Mr. F. W. Hills, who recently resigned as Auditor 
of the Oregon Short Line, will on June 1 assume the 
duties of Comptroller of the American Smelting & Re- 
fining Company, with headquarters at New York city. 


—Mr. William Forsyth will be offered an appointment 
at Purdue University at the June meeting of the Board 
of Trustees, and it is understood has consented to accept 
the appointment. This will be as Associated Professor 
in charge of locomotive and car design. 


—Col. George W. M. Reed, a prominent manufacturer, 
died at his home in Tariffville, Conn., May 22, aged 6U 
years. He was Vice-President and Treasurer of the 
Pratt & Whitney Machine Works, of Hartford, under the 
reorganization of that company in 1892, 


—We announced recently the fact that Mr. Charles , 


M. Jarvis had withdrawn from the American Bridge 
Company. In an interview recently published he con- 
firms the earlier statement that he has withdrawn from 
all connection with the American Bridge Company, al- 
though still retaining a financial interest in the United 
States Steel Corporation, and further, that he takes this 
step simply because he did not care to go to Pittsburgh.to 
live. He proposes now to take a rest, but may be ready 
to go into business again within a few months. 


—Mr. E. M. Alvord, recently appointed Superintend- 
ent of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, was born July 2, 
1859, at Olney, Il. He began his railroad career in 
1S76 as a night operator on the Ohio & Mississippi and 
is an operator and agent of the Texas & Pacific. He 
then held various positions such as agent and train des- 
patches, general material and transportation agent with 
different companies until 1882, when he was appointel 
‘Trainmaster and Superintendent of Telegraph of the 
lort Worth & Denver City, and he was also from 1884 
to 1888 General Roadmaster of the same company. Mr. 
Alvord then became Fuel and Purchasing Agent of the 
luternational & Great Northern, which position he held 
for three years, and at the end of which time he took 
the position of General Superintendent of the East Line 
«& Red River. He was, previous to his appointment as 
Superintendent of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas; Gen- 
eral Superintendent of the Sherman, Shreveport & 
Southern, which company was recently absorbed by the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas. 


—Mr. Job H. Jackson, President of The Jackson & 
Sharp Company, died at W ilmington, Del., Thursday, 
May 238. Mr. Jackson was born in Chester County, Pa:, 
Feb. 11, 1833, and his career was the typical one of the 
American citizen of his generation. He got his schooling 
before he was 14 and then went to Wilmington, where he 
began work as a grocer’s boy and finally, was apprenticed 
to a tinsmith. Again, like the typical American boy of 
his time, he became a foreman before his apprenticeship 
was ended. In 1853 Mr. Thomas T, Eckert put young 
Jackson in charge of building a telegraph line for the 
Ohio & Pennsylvania Telegraph Company (of which 
Ke ‘kert was then Superintendent) from Crestline to Alle- 
gheny. After this he returned to the hardware store and 
tin shop until 1863, when the Delaware Car Works were 
established by Mr. Jackson and Mr. Jacob F. Sharp, 
under the name of Jackson & Sharp. In 1870 the firm 
Was succeeded by a stock company, The Jackson & Sharp 
Company, of which Mr. Jackson became President. Of 

curse the readers of the Railroad Gazette are compar- 
atively familiar with the work of this company as we 
have frequently had occasion to mention their contracts 
and describe their product. Quite lately the business 
was sold to the American Car & Foundry Company, and 
ii was Mr. Jackson’s intention to retire from business for 
the rest of his life. Although he was a quiet and indus- 
n “ous business man he was really interested in public 

fairs and did a great deal of useful work in the com- 
n ae in which he passed his life. He served as a mem- 
her of the City Council and of the Board of Public Edu- 
Cition, also as President of the Board of Port Wardens, 

a director of the Young Men’s Christian Association 

da director of a savings bank and an insurance com- 
V ny. He was also active in the affairs of the Meth- 

‘ist Episcopal Church, of which he was a member aii his 
Tite, In lines closely allied to the business of his works 
he was President of the Woodruff Sleeping Car Company, 
on Union Palace Car Company and the Ohio River & 

harleston Railroad. 





ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Arkansas Southern.—J. M. Walsh has been appointed 
Superintendent, with headquarters at Ruston, La. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa l’e.—C. W. Kouns having been 
assigned to other duties (p. 356) the position of As- 
sistant General Superintendent has been abolished, ef- 
fective May 18. 

Baltimore & Ohio.—Press despatches of the 25th said 
definitely that Mr. Loree has been elected President of 
the Baltimore & Ohio, that the official announcement 
was to be made on the 29th and the change to become 
effective June 1. As we must go to press before the 
official announcement we can only speak of this as a 
rumor. If it should prove to be true it would, we sup- 
pose, imply the complete control by the Pennsylvania 
of the affairs of the Baltimore & Ohio, for it seems 
unlikely that Mr, Loree would step out of the line of 
the Pennsylvania. According to later press reports 
Mr. Cowen is to become Counsel for both the Balti- 
more & Ohio and the Pennsylvania, and George L. 
Potter, nuw General Manager of the Pennsylvania 
ey vest will be made General Manager of the 
3, 


Blackwell, Enid & Southwestern.—H. C. Brown, hereto- 
fore Assistant General Freight and Passenger Agent 
of the Kansas City Northwestern, has been appointed 
Traffic Manager and General -Auditor of the B. E. & 8. 
(See R. R. Construction column.) 


Chicago & Northwestern—E. H. Wade has been ap- 
pointed Master Mechanic.of the Northern & Western 
Iowa Divisions, with headquarters at Eagle Grove, 
Iowa, succeeding IF. G. Benjamin, transferred. <A. B. 
Quimby, heretofore a Division Foreman, will succeed 
Mr. Wade as Assistant Master Mechanic of the Wis- 
consin Division, with headquarters at Chicago, Ill. 


Cincinnati, Portsmouth & Virginia—T. D. Rhodes, As- 
sistant General Passenger Agent, with headquarters at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has resigned. 


Davenport, Rock Island & Northwestern.—E. F. Potter 
has been appointed Chief Engineer, with headquarters 
at Davenport, Iowa. 


Great Northern.—C. F. Newell has been appointed Act- 
ing Assistant Superintendent of the Dakota Division, 
with headquarters at Larimore, Dak., succeeding 
W. H. Hill, transferred. Acting Assistant Superin- 
tendent F. C. Webb has been appointed Assistant 
Superitendent of the Willmar Division and the Will- 
mar & Sioux Falls Railway, with headquarters at Will- 
mar, Minn., effective May 27. 


Greenwich & Jacksonville-—Through change of ownership 
the following officers have been elected: President, I. 
©. Blandy, Greenwich, N. Y.; Vice-President, G. F. 
Blandy, New York, N. Y.; Secretary, D. A. Bullard, 
Schuylerville, N. Y., and Treasurer, C. P. Noyes, New 
York, N. Y¥. 


Illinois Central—D. W. Ross, heretofore Chief Clerk in 
the office of the Second Vice-President, has been ap- 
pointed General Purchasing Agent, with headquarters 
at Chicago, Ill., succeeding C. A. Beck, resigned to 

. become Chairman of the Company’s Board of Pensions. 


Kansas City Southern.—W. C. Dennis has been appointed 
Assistant General Freight Agent with headquarte}'s at 
Kansas City, succeeding Chas. E. Perkins, transferred. 


Missouri Pacific—C. E. Styles has been appointed As- 
sistant General Passenger Agent, with headquarters at 
Kansas City. 





Ohio Southern.—H. G. Myers, Auditor, with headquar- ~ 


ters at Springfield, Ohio, has resigned. 


Oklahoma Central & Southeastern.—The officers of this 
company, referred to in the Construction column, are: 
President and General Manager, Edmund Frantz: Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, O. Fleming; Counsel, Ww. oO. 
Cromwell; Vice- President, John Linden, all of Enid, 
Okla. T 


Rio Grande, Sierra Madre & Pacific—J. T. Logan, Gen- 
eral Traffic Agent, with headquarters at El Paso, 
Texas, has resigned. 


Santa Fe Pacific.—C. S. Sutton, Auditor, with headquar- 
ters at Los Angeles, Cal., has resigned. 


Seattle-Tacoma Interurban (Electric).—The officers of 
this company, referred to in the Construction column, 
are: President, Jacob Furth, Seattle, Wash.; Vice- 
President, Henry B. Sawyer, 93 Federal street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. ; ; Treasurer, W.. Cameron Forbes, 93 Fed- 
eral street, Boston; Assistant Treasurer, Frank Dab- 
ney, Seattle; Secretary, Geo. Donworth, Seattle ; Chief 
Engineer, H. Day Hanford, Seattle. 


St. Louis Southwestern.—W. N. Neff has been appointed 
Superintendent of the St. Louis Southwestern of Texas, 
with headquarters at Mount Pleasant, Texas, succeed- 
ing A. B. Liggett, resigned. BH. A. Peck succeeds Mr. 
Neff as Superintendent of the St. L. S. W., with head- 
quarters at Pine Bluff, Ark. W. J. Miller has been 


appointed Master Mechanic at Tyler, Texas, of the St.. 


L: S&S. W.. of F. 
effective June 1 

Southern Missouri & Arkansas——Van R. Caldwell has 
been elected Treasurer, with headquarters at Cape 
Girardeau,. Mo., succeeding Costello Lippitt. The po- 
sition of Cashier, held by Mr. Caldwell, has been abol- 
ished. 

Southern Pacific—J. B. Wright, Division ag omg 
dent. with headquarters at Sacramento, Cal., has re- 
signed. 


succeeding ©. J. Langston, resigned, 








RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION. 


New Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 


ALABAMA Roaps.—The Alabama Pyrites Co. has 
made survey for a line from Talladega to their mines, 
seven miles north of Ashland. 


ALABAMA Roaps (ELectric).—John W. Oneil, Pres- 
ident of the Birmingham Board of Trade, has presented 
to the Board a proposition to build an electric line from 
Wylan through Birmingham, with branches to outlying 
coal towns. A franchise will be asked from the city. 


Asia Etectric Licnt & PowEr.—Interests identified 
with this company are considering the proposition of 
building about 17 miles of extensions from Albia, Iowa, 
to connect six adjoining towns. Elias Clifton, of Albia, 
is Superintendent. 


ALGOMA CENTRAL.—Exploration parties are to be 
sent to the shores of James Bay to locate the continua- 


tion of this line northward. (Construction Supplement, 
March 8, 1901.) 

ATCHISON, ToPpEKA & SANTA Fr.—Work is to be be- 
gun soon, according to report, in relaying track between 
Barstow, Cal., and Mojave, 71 miles, with 75-Ib. rail. 

Surveys are reported in progress for the extension from 
Ripley, Okla. T., through Chandler and Shawnee to a 
pags aes the Gult, Colorado & Santa Fe at Pur- 
ce 


Aurora, Etcin & Cuicago (ELEcTRIC).—Bracey, 
Howard, Foster & Co., of Chicago, have the contracts 
for this ‘line from Aurora, IIl., east into Chicago, building 
to be completed by Oct. 15. Chas, Jones, 100 W ashing- 
ton street, Chicago, is Chief Engineer. 


BALLSTON TERMINAL ELEctric.—The stockholders, on 
rey 23, voted to increase the capital stock from $300,000 
51, 500,000, and to increase the bond issue from $200,- 
000 to $1,200,000 for extending the line from Ballston to 
Amsterdam, about 20 miles. 


BELLEFONTE CENTRAL.—An . officer denies the report 
that the line is to be extended from Pine Grove Mills, 
Pa., to Spruce Creek. (May 24, p. 357.) 


BLACKWELL, ENip & SOUTHWESTERN.—A contract has 
been closed between this company and the city of Vernon, 
Texas, for an extension of the line to that place. T he 
road will cross the Red River 10 miles east of Vernon, 
below the mouth of the Pease River. The company is 
building from Blackwell, Okla. T., on the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe, southwest via Eddy and Vermont to 
Enid. Ed L. Peckham, of Blackwell, Okla. T., is Pres- 
ident and General Manager. (Construction Supplement, 
March 8, 1901.) 


Boston & Matne.—The Concord -& Montreal will 
award the contracts for its new eiectrie line from Con- 
cord, N, H., to Nashua as soon as locations are com- 
pleted. It is to be built from Concord to Manchester 
this summer. (April 19, p. 275.) 


CANADIAN Paciric.—The company has filed with the 
British Columbia Government plans for the VCoast- 
Kootenay — from the Pacific coast to Hope Mountain, 
about 100 miles. 


CAPE BRETON RAILWAY EXTENSION.—Building is to 
be begun, on June 1, on the Island of Cape Breton for 
this proposed line on the east coast, to run from Louis- 
burg southeast 86 miles to Hawkesbury, on the Straits of 
Canso, with a branch to Sydney. Robert J, Campbell, of 
New York, President, is reported as saying that the com- 
pany will build to St. Peters, 30 miles, this year, and 
will complete the line in 1902. The company has power 
to bridge or tunnel the Straits. (Construction Supple- 
ment, March 8, 1901.) 


CENTRAL NEW ENGLAND.—The Connecticut House has 
voted in favor of the bill to permit the crossing of the 
300-ft. section through the Montague Farm at East 
Granby. The Senate later voted against the bill. 


Cuicago, JEFFERSON City & SPRINGFIELD.—Two sur- 
veys are reported made for this proposed line from Ver- 
sailles, Mo. to Springfield, one through Lebanon and 
the other through Cross Timbers, Climax Springs and 
Proctor. Col. R. G. Scott, of Versailles, is General 
Manager. 


CopreR BeEtt.—This company was incorporated in 
Utah, May 17, with a capital stock of $100,000, to oper- 
ate under lease the line now building by the Rio Grande 
Western from Bingham to the mines of the Bingham 
Copper & Gold Mining Co., about three miles. Wm. 
Bayly, of the mining company, is President. (Construc- 
tion Supplement, March 8, 1901.) 


CoRAOPOLIS & MONACA STREET (ELECTRIC).—Right of 
way has been obtained, according to report, for prac- 
tically the entire distance on this connecting line from 
Coraopolis, Pa., where connection will be made with the 
Beaver Valley Traction into Beaver and _ neighboring 
towns. The road will parallel the Pittsburgh & Lake 





Erie and extend along the south bank of the Ohio, being 


about 15 miles long. 


Crows Nest SouTHERN.—The bill for the incorpora- 
tion of this company has been withdrawn from the 
Canadian Parliament owing to the imposition of a tax of 
$3 per ton on all coal exported. The road will be built 
under the British Columbia charter. (April 26, p. 292.) 


DANIELSON & NorwicH ELEctTRIc.—Building is re- 
ported begun at Central Village, Conn., on this line 
from Danielson south about 25 miles through Wauregan, 
Central Village, Moosup, Plainfield and Jewett City to 
Norwich. 

DECATUR, DANVILLE & SOUTHWESTERN.—John Car- 
lisle, of Cincinnati, and Gustav Bottiger, of Stockholm, 
Sweden, have been at Decatur, Ala., locating a survey 
of this proposed line through Alabama. 


DELAWARE & Hupson.—At a special term of the Su- 
preme Court at Saratoga, N. Y., application was made for 
an order authorizing the building of a branch from Fort 
Edward to South Glens Falls, 


Detroit & Monkor (ELectric).—The Michigan Secre- 
tary of State refused to accept the title of the Detroit & 
Toledo Short Line, as being too near that of the Detroit & 
Toledo Shore Line, and the title has been changed so that 
given above. (D. & T. Short Line, May 24, p. 357.) 


Detroit, HOWELL & LANSING ( ELeEctTRIC).—This com- 
pany has been incorporated in Michigan, with a capital 
stock of $500,000, to build from Detroit west through 
Howell to Lansing. The Detroit Construction Co. is in- 
terested. 


Detroit, PLyMoutH & NORTONVILLE (ELECTRIC) .— 
Right of way is reported secured for the proposed exten- 
sion from Plymouth, Mich., east into Detroit. Under the 
franchise this extension must be completed within six 
months. 


EASTERN OF ALABAMA.—Surveys are completed and the 
engineers are estimating the cost of this proposed line 
from Talladega, Ala., east about 25 miles to Lineville. 
E. V. Evans, of Chicago, and A. O. Smith, of Atlanta, 
Ga., are interested. W. H. Boynton, of Talladega, is 
among the incorporators. (May 10, p. 323.) 


EASTERN INDIANA TRACTION (ELECTRIC) .—Right of 
way is reported obtained for this line from Muncie, Ind., 
northeast to Fort Wayne. The company has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $1,500,000. S. M. 
Hexter, S. A. Scheuer and A. Wellenthal, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, are interested. 


GorDoN TRACTION (ELEcTRIC).—Application has been 
made to the Council of Lansing, Mich., for a franchise 
through that city for this proposed line from Battle 
Creek north via Olivet, Bellevue, Charlotte, Potterville, 
Diamondville and Millets to Lansing. It is stated that 
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fianchises have been obtained through all the towns 


but one, 

ILLINOIS CENTRAL.—Surveys are reported being made 
for a branch from a point near Oglesby, IIL, to Peoria 
and Pekin. 


INDIANA Roaps (EvLecrric).—The business men of 
Wabash and Rochester are taking steps for building a 
line to counect the two cities via Roann, Gilead and 


Akron. Subsidies of $100,000 will be asked. 


INDIANAPOLIS & MARTINSVILLE RAPID TRANSIT (ELEC- 
TkRic).—Building is reported begun on this line from 
Indianapolis, Ind., southwest about 30 miles via Moores- 
ville to Martinsville. Chas. Finley Smith, of Indianap- 
olis, is President. - (May 17, p. 342.) 

INDIANAPOLIS. & SOUTHWESTERN TRACTION (ELEC- 
rric).—This company was incorporated in Indiana, May 
16, with a capital stock of $50,000, to build a line from 
Indianapolis southwest to Martinsville, over practically 





the route of the Indianapolis & Martinsville Rapid 
Transit. Surveys are reported in progress. J. C. Tark- 


ington, of Indianapolis, and R. E. Field, of Cincinnati, 


Ohio, are interested. 

INTERSTATE RAILWAY, Ligut & Power (ELECTRIC) .— 
Building is to be begun about July 1, according to report, 
on this line from Paris, IIL, to Clinton, Ind., 56 miles. 
Contracts for building equipment will be let about June 
20. The central office is Paris, Tl A. J. Hunter is 
l’resident, and Geo. R. Grimes, Engineer. 


JARVISVILLE & Ten MiLe.—Right of way is secured 
for this line from Jarvisville north 19 miles down Ten 
Mile Creek to a point on the West Virginia Short Line. 
is Chief Engineer. 


J. U. Davis, of Clarksburg, W. Va.. 
(Construction Supplement, March 8, 1901.) 

JouiET, PLAINFIELD & AURORA.—This company has 
been incorporated in Illinois, with a capital stock of 


to build a re ailroad connecting the cities named. 
office is Joliet. The incorporators are: 
Fisher, Louis H. Mottinger, Frederick E. 
Meers*and William H. Hounall, of 


$50,000, 
The principal 
Krederick Te. 
Stoddard, Eneshia 
Joliet. 

LAKESIDE, NAPOLEON & WESTERN’ (ELECTRIC) .— 
suilding is reported in progress on this line from Na- 
Olno, east about 50 miles through Bowling Green 
Lake Clinton and Lakeside. G. ‘ 
Wayne, Ind., and D. F. Muir, of Val- 
among those interested. (April 5, 


poleon, 
and Fremont to 
Brown, of Fort 
paraiso, Ind., are 
p. 246.) 

LEBANON. O'’FaLLon & East St. Lours ELEcTRIc.— 
Building is to be begun soon, according to report, on 
this line between Edgemont Park and Lebanon, IIL, 14 
miles. Connection will be made with East St. Louis 
over the Day Road. 

LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE.—Thomas Worthington & 
Co.. of Birmingham, Ala., have the contract for the 23 
miles from Geneva to Graceville, Fla., on the extension 
toward Marianna, Fla., 45 miles. It is understood that 
building will be begun at once. (May 17, p. 842.) 
IKANSAS & TEXAS.—Contractors are making 
bidding on the Missouri, Kansas & 
Northwestern line from Mineral City, Kan., east via 
Columbus and Galena, Kan., to Joplin, Mo. J. C. Stew- 
art, of Webb City, is President of the Northwestern 
Line. (Construction Supplement, March 8, 1901.) 


Mexican ,Roaps.—Building is in progress on the 
Cananea Consolidated Company’s line from Naco, on the 
Arizona boundary, to run south 40 miles to La Cananea, 
at the company’s mines in the State of Sonora. <A. L. 
Farnsworth & Co, have the contract for the first 15 miles 
from Naco, of which five miles is graded. (Construction 
Supplement, March 8, 1901.) 

New SYSTEM (EvLectric).—Surveys are to 
he begun soon, according to report, for this proposed 
line from Winterset, Iowa, to Preston. It is proposed to 
build this summer. Lyman Waterman, of Winterset, is 
President. 

New York & Porr CurstreR (ELectric).—This com- 
pany has been incorporated in New York, with a capital 
stock of $250,000, to build a line from the northern end 
of Willis avenue bridge, New York City, to run north- 
east 25 miles, to Port Chester, with a branch from the 
junction of West Chester avenue and the Bronx, follow- 
ing the Bronx River to East River and thence to Clason 
Point. ©. O. Mailloux, 76 William street, New York 
City, is principal owner. 

Norris t!AROLINA Roaps.—B. Z. Henderson and other 
citizens of Daiton Ga., are agitating for a road from 
Asheville, N, C., via Dalton to Birmingham. 

Norrukern Paciric.—Building is reported begun on a 
connecting line from the Portage branch to Gladstone, 
Man. 

OKLAHOMA CENTRAL & SOUTHEASTERN.—Surveys are 
heing made for this line from Kiowa, Kan., southeast 
about ZOO miles through Enid, Guthrie and Shawnee, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. T., to Coalgate, Ind. T., on the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas. Subsidies, right of way, town 
sites, ete.. are being secured. The company expects to 
let contracts about July 15. The officers are given 
under Elections and Appointments. (May 3, p. 824.) 

OnTARIO Roaps.—W. B. Russell, C. E., of Pembroke, 
has been appointed by the Ontario Government to survey 
the Government line into the Lake Temiscamingue dis- 
trict, and will take out a surveying party of 18 this com- 
ing week. The survey will include all the country be- 
tween North Bay and Mattawa. 


MISSOURI, 
arrangements for 


TRACTION 


Onvrarto Roaps (Etecrric).—A company composed 
of Kingston (Ont.) and Boston capitalists are asking 
for a special act for a charter from the Ontario Govern- 
ment to build a radial line at Kingston and ultimately 
to cover the territory between Toronto, Ottawa and Corn- 
wall via Trenton. R. H. Carson represents the Kingston 
interests. 


PENSACOLA & NORTHWESTERN.- N. Van Praag, of 
Pensacola, President of this line, reports that arrange- 
ments for increasing the capitalization have been made 
and that building is to be begun soon. The road is 
projected from Pensacola, Fla.. north 480 mMes_ to 
Butaw, Ala. (Construction Supplement, March 8, 1901.) 


This company is 


(ELECTRIC ) : 
capital stock of 


with a 


ProeLE’s ‘TRACTION 


being incorporated in Illinois, 
$100,000, to build a line connecting Gelakure with Ab- 
ingdon. Lake W. Sanborn, Galesburg. President; Eu- 


gene B, Harding, Abingdon, Vice-President. 
PeRE MARQUETTE.—Surveys are in progress and build- 
ing begun on the extension from Howard City, Mich., 


west about 20 miles to Newaygo, and thence to Lud- 


ington. 
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PHILADELPHIA & READING.—The Board of Directors 
have approved of the building of a short connecting link 
at Glenside, Pa. 

PITTSBURGH, BESSEMER & LAKE ErtE.—An officer con- 
firms the statement that the company has let a contract 
for a little over nine miles of line at Greenville, Pa., to 
eliminate heavy grades against southbound roads. ‘The 
old track will be retained for northbound freights and 
for all passenger trains and local freights. The Broad- 
head Contracting Co. has tht contract for the work 
which is already begun, and it is expected to complete it 
by Dec. 31 next. (May 3, p. 308.) 


PLANT SysteEM.—Contracts are about to be let for the 
cut-off 54 miles long on the Savannah, Florida & Western, 
from Jesup, Ga., to Folkston. This will reduce the dis- 
tance between Savannah and Jacksonville by~ 20 miles. 


RUTLAND STREET (ELeEctRIC).—This property, at Rut- 
land, Vt., is reported sold to a New York syndicate which 
proposes to extend it into surrounding towns. 

St. Louis & Nortm ARKANSAS.—Preliminary surveys 
are in progress for an extension from Harrison, Ark., 
east to Wiley’s Cove, about 60 miles. Two lines are 
projected, one through Sugar Orchard and along Hamp- 
ton Creek, and through Low Pass and Boston Mountains, 
and the other via Bellefonte, Valley Springs and St. 
Joseph. (Construction Supplement, March 8, 1901.) 


Sr. Louis & San FRancisco.—B. F. Yoakum, Gen- 
eral Manager, has been making an inspection trip over 
the Fort Worth & Rio Grande, recently acquired, and 
states that contracts will be let soon for the extension 
from Brownwood, Texas, its southern terminus, to San 
Saba, about 60 miles. 

He also confirms the report that the road is to be ex- 
tended to San Antonio and Eagle Pass, Texas, connect- 
ing at the latter point with the Mexican International. 


SANTA FE, Prescott & PHOENIx.—An officer confirms 
the report that the company is building a cut-off about 
23 miles long in Arizona, which leaves the main line at a 
point near Mile Post 5, south of Ash Fork. The new line 
will be three miles shorter and the curvature and grades 
materially reduced. On the present line there are 43 
wooden pile and trestle bridges. There will be but nine 
small ones on the cut-off, with a steel viaduct across Hell 
Canyon. The track laying force has reached the south 
side of the canyon and will be utilized in connection with 
improvement work south of Prescott, heavy rail being on 
the ground for relaying 10 miles of line at that point. 
Grading north of the canyon is progressing satisfactorily 
under J. W. Thurber, contractor, and the company ex- 
pects to be operating the cut-off in the early fall. It is 
probable that further construction work will be author- 
ized in the near future to supply needed facilities to prom- 
ising mining districts but plans are not yet matured. 
(May 10, p. 324.) 


SEATTLE-TACOMA INTERURBAN (ELECTRIC).—Surveys 
have been made’ for the entire route and building is in 
progress on this line from Seattle, Wash., south 36 miles 
through Kent and Auburn and through the Puyallup 
Indian Reservation to Tacoma. Some of the contracts 
for bridge work have been let. The maximum grade is 
2 per cent., and there are but few curves. There will be 
ahout 30,600 ft. of trestle, nearly all of wood. One 
tunnel 180 ft. Jong will be required. Bids will be asked 
for equipment as soon as definitely decided. The com- 
pany has made a mortgage to the Old Colony Trust Co., 
as trustee, to secure $2,000,000 bonds noted last week. 
The officers are given under Elections and Appointments. 
(May 24, p. 358.) 

SHERMAN & NORTHERN.—This company has been in- 
corporated in Texas, with a capital stock of $100,000, to 
build a railroad from Sherman north about 30 miles to a 
point on Red River — Cedar Mills. The incorporators 
are: Cecil A. Lyon, C, E. Crayeroft, W. C. Eubanks, N. 
B. Bires C. C. Rountree, J. P. Withers, F. Z. Edwards, 
John Grant, Tom Randolph and J. H. Strother, all of 
Sherman, Texas. 

SMELTER & QuaARRY.—This company has_ been in- 
corporated in Texas, with a capital stock of $200,000, to 
build a railroad. The incorporators are: J. W. Eubank, 
George W, Huffman and Leigh Clark, all of El Paso. 


Soo-DerouRr.-—This company, with a capital stock of 
$500,000, has filed articles of association with the Mich- 
igan Secretary of State to build a railroad from Sault 
Ste. Marie to Detour, about 53 miles. The directors are: 
of Sault 


Il. M. Oren, W. L. Murdock, Wm. Chandler, 
Ste. Marie: J. F. Goetz and J. T. Bennet, of Detour; 
W. M. Bullivan, of West Newton, Mass.; A. Goetz, of 


Gatesville: E. W. Cottrell, of Detroit; and F, H. Taylor, 
of Pickford, Mich. 

Soutn CaroLtina Roaps.—The Manetta Mills Cotton 
Co., according to report, will build from Lando to Edg- 
ne on the Seaboard Air Line. H. B. Heath, of Lando, 

Treasurer. 


SOUTHEASTERN OF YUCATAN.—Arrangements are re- 
ported completed for building this line from Peto, on the 


Peninsula of Yucatan, Mexico, via Saban and St. Marie 
to Bahia de*La <Ascencion, 90 miles, with branches. 
Muller, Schall & Co., of New York, are interested, (Con- 


Supplement, March 8, 1901.) 

SouTHERN oF NEW MeExico.—This company has been 
incorporated in New Mexico, with a capital stock of $2,- 
(00,000, to build the New Mexico section of the South- 
western of Arizona extension east to El] Paso, Texas, in 
all about 220 miles, of which 180 miles is in New Mexico, 
The headquarters for the Territory will be at Deming. 
(May 17, p. 342.) 

SouTHERN Paciric.—Surveys are reported in progress 
for an extension of the Austin & Northwestern from 
Burnet to Lampasas, Texas, about 50 miles. 


struction 


STEUBENVILLE TRACTION (ELEcTRIC).—Thomas J. 
Stringer, of Portland Station, Ohio, is reported to have 
the contract for building this company’s extension north 
to Toronto. 

‘ading is reported begun 
Ohio, west toward 


NTRAL,—G 
St. Marys, 


“Totepo & One CE 
on an extension from 
Celina, 10 miles. 


Troy, RENSSELAER & PITTSFIELD (ELECTRIC ).—Ap- 
plication has been made to the New York State Raifioad 
Commission for right of way for this proposed line from 
Albany, through ‘Troy to Pittsfield, Mass., 35 miles. W. 
H. Draper, Troy, is President, and W. D. Barnes, of 
Brainard, N. Y., Vice-President. Ex-Gov. Frank S. 
Black, 149 Broadway, is the New York representative. 
(May 17, p. 342.) 


& NorTHERN.—Building is begun on 
Ala., to connect with the 
61% miles. B. H. 
W. M. 


UNION SPRINGS 
this line from Union Springs, 
Seaboard Air Line at Fort Davis, 
Hardaway, of Columbus, Ga., has the contract. 


Blount, of Union Springs, is 
Manager. (April i2, p. 260.) ; 
: Utica & MonHAWK (ELeEctTrRic).—This company -has 
filed with. the New York Secretary of State a certificate 
ior an extension of this line from Utica to Frankfort, 
to run over private right of way, ' 

Von Ecua ELectric.—A pplication has been made by 
this company to the City Council of Brantford, Ont., for 
the proposcd line from that city to Galt. 

WESTERN INDIANA (ELecrric).—Preliminary surveys 
have been made for-this line connecting Indianapolis with 
Danville and Crawfordsville, Ind. 

_Wicnita VALLEY.—A proposition has been made _ to 
Knox County, Texas, for an extension from Seymour 
to Benjamin, 35 miles. ; 


President and General 








RAILROAD NEWS. 


CHIcAGo, BURLINGTON & QuINCY.—Holders of the $2,- 
291,000 5 per cent. bonds, due Oct. 1 next, are notified 
‘that until further notice the company will pay these 
bonds and coupons upon presentation at the company’s 
office, Boston, Mass., at their par value, less interest, 
at the rate of 8% per cent. from the date of presenta- 
tion to Oct. 1. 


CINCINNATI, JACKSON & MACKINAW.—Justice Maddox, 
in the Supreme Court of Brooklyn, has denied the ap- 
plication of Burt Reiss for an injunction restraining 
the Guaranty Trust Co. and others from disposing of or 
interfering with 3,397 shares of the capital stock of 
the railroad which were held by the Olcott reorganiza- 
tion committee and sold for it at auction last Feb- 
ruary. (March 8, p. 178.) 

Detroit & LIMA NorTHERN.—This property was sold at 
foreclosure, on May 23, to F. J. Lisman & Co.. New 
York, for $1,700,500, and it is to be consolidated with 
the Ohio Southern. (April 12, p. 260.) The Detroit 
Southern was incorporated May 25, with a capital stock 
of $17,000,000, to take over the above property, 

DetTrRoIT SOUTHERN.—-See Detroit & Lima Northern. 


Kev River.—This property is to be sold at public auc- 
tion on June 10, and the upset price is fixed at $1,000,- 
000. (April 26, p. 292.) 

Son & Co., and 


GRAND TRUNK WESTERN.—Coates, 
Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co., have been receiving sub- 


scriptions in London for $4,850,000 of the first mort- 
gage 4 per cent, bonds, due July 1, 1950, at £102 per 
$500 bond. (Nov. 80, 1900, p. S802. ; 


HockInG VALLEY.—The company, on May 21, declared 
the first dividend on the common stock since the re- 
organization, being 144 per cent., payable July 20 to 
stockholders of record June 29. 


Loutsvitie & NAsHvitte.—The $3,500,000 Memphis & 
Ohio 7 per cents., due June 1, will be paid in cash on 
and after that date by Vermilye & Co., New York, or 
Baring Bros. & Co., Ltd., London. Vermilye & Co. 
have bought unified mortgage 4+ per cent. gold bonds 
issued to redeem these Ts and will exchange them at 
current market rates for the old bonds. 


Missouri, KANSAS & TEXAS.—The company has author- 
ized a $6,000,000 mortgage to the Farmers’ Loan & 
Trust Co., as trustee, to secure its St. Louis Division 
first refunding 4 per cent, bonds, dated April 1, 1901, 
and maturing in 100 years. .The proceeds will be used 
to refund the Missouri, Kansas & Eastern 5 per cent. 
issues for $4,500,000, and for improvements on the line. 


arrangement has been effected 
of ene and Robert 

Reid, owner of the Newfoundland R. R., to arrange 
a dispute between Mr. Reid and ay "evenaieat. 
Mr. Reid wishes to turn the property over to a stock 
company. (Aug. 24, 1900, p. 574.) 


NorRTHERN Paciric.—An injunction has been served on 
the officers of this company to restrain them from the 
sale, lease or transfer of the Manitoba section to the 
Government of Manitoba. (May 24, p. 358.) 


PHILADELPHIA & ReEADING.—The directors of the At- 
lantic City, the Camden County, the Seacoast and the 
Ocean City companies at Camden, N. J., May 24, 
adopted an agreement to consolidate these companies 
into the Atlantic City, and the agreement is to be 
submitted to the stockholders of the various companies 
at the meeting to be held on June 12 and 13. All of 
these companies are controlled by the P. & R. (P. & 
R., March 22, p, 210; Seacoast, March 8, p. 178.) 


QUEBEC CENTRAL.—The income bondholders will vote, 
June 5, on a proposition to exchange each existing 
£106 income bond for £50 8 per cent. second debenture 
stock, and the £50 new income bond is entitled to re- 
ceive interest not to exceed 7 per cent. per annum 
payable annually. The second debenture stock will 
have priority over the new income bonds, both as to 
principal and interest, as both stock and bonds will be 
redeemable at par on six months’ notice at any time 
after Jan. 1, 1922. (June 22, 1900, p. 4384.) 


SAVANNAH, I'LoripA & WerEsSTERN.—The shareholders, on 
June 20, will vote to increase the capital stock from 
$9,43 2900 to $12,500,000, and to issue $12,500,000 of 
preferred stock without voting power, preparatory to 
absorbing the Charleston & Savannah, the Brunswick 
& Western, the Alabama Midland, the Ocalla & Gul! 
and the Tampa & Thonotosassa, all subordinate con- 
panies. 

SeapoAarp Air LiNne.—Shareholders of the Raleigh & 
Gaston, the Raleigh & Augusta, the Carolina Central, 
the Chesterfield & Kershaw and the Southbound have 
voted to accept the consolidation agreement with the 
Ss. A, L. The other companies will hold meetings this 
week. The time for the meeting of the S. A. L. is yet 
to be fixed, at which time the final merger will | 
made. (May 10, p. 324.) 


WISCONSIN CENTRAL.—The New York Stock Exchange: 
as listed $112,500 additional preferred, and $387,500 
additional common stock voting certificates which have 
been delivered as part of the consideration for tle 
property of the Marshfield & Southeastern recent!) 
taken over. The balance of the purchase price co: 
sists of $450,000 4 per cent. purchase money first ap 
gage Marshfield & Southeastern division bonds of 
W. C.,. dated May 1, 1901, payable May 1, 1951, a) 
secured by a mortgage of the same to the U. 8. Tru: 
Co., New York, as trustee. This property, togetl 
with the equipment, lands, etec., Was acquired free from ! 
lien and is owned in fee, subject only to the abo. 
bonds. The property was taken over May 1, and now 
forms part of the Second District of the Southern 
Division and will be known as the Neekoosa Branc 
(M. & S. E., May 17, p. 342. 


NEWFOUNDLAND.—An 
ghee Premier Bond, 











